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The  stated  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  The 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 
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the  Principal  and  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Audit 
and  Inspection  were  presented  and  on  motion  were  referred 
to  the  incoming  Board  to  publish  such  portions  of  them  as 
it  might  deem  advisable. 

Nominations  of  officers  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year 
were  made  and  on  motion  the  Secretary  was  unanimously 
instructed  to  cast  one  ballot  for  those  nominated.  The  Sec- 
retary reported  that  he  had  cast  the  ballot,  as  directed,  and 
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Eighty-Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  to  the  Corporators,  to  the  State 
Board  of  Charities,  and  to 
the  Legislature. 


It  is  gratifying  to  state  that  another  year  has  passed 
in  which  the  work  of  the  Institution  has  been  most  suc- 
cessful. The  school  has  been  full  and  there  are  applications 
on  the  waiting  list  for  any  vacancies  that  may  occur.  In 
submitting  the  Report  of  the  Principal  I urge  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  education  of  the  blind  to  read  it  carefully. 
He  has  dealt  with  the  very  interesting  problem  of  “The 
Relation  Between  Manual  Dexterity  and  Mentality.”  This 
subject  is  very  fully  discussed  and  the  tables  showing  the 
percentages  are  of  much  interest.  In  a general  way  the 
facts  show  that  a large  majority  of  pupils  do  work  of  the 
same  grade  in  Manual  and  in  Literary  subjects. 

The  continued  improvement  in  the  general  physical 
activity  of  the  pupils  is  marked.  The  public  performances 
given  by  the  girls  in  “A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream”  and 
especially  the  one  given  in  the  open  air  by  moonlight  before 
a very  large  audience  at  the  Institution  were  quite  remark- 
able. Moving  picture  films  were  obtained  of  some  of  the 
scenes,  which  were  exhibited  at  Keith’s  theatre  in  this  City 
and  in  other  theatres  of  the  West  and  also  in  London  during 
the  International  Conference  on  the  Blind  held  there  in 
June  last. 

Quite  as  remarkable  were  the  performances  of  the 
Mikado  given  by  the  boy  pupils.  Large  audiences  attended 
and  the  receipts  have  been  applied  for  excellent  objects. 

Our  pupils  are  greatly  encouraged  by  the  success  of 
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so  many  of  those  who  have  been  educated  at  the  school  in 
securing  positions  in  which  they  work  on  equal  or  nearly 
equal  terms  with  seeing  persons  and  become  able  to  sustain 
themselves  without  assistance.  This  is  of  course  the  great 
purpose  of  our  Institution  and  it  is  important  that  the 
public  should  understand  the  danger  of  encouraging  men- 
dicancy in  blind  persons.  The  natural  charitable  impulses 
of  the  public  enable  this  class  of  vagrant  to  be  very  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  money.  It  adds  much  to  the  difficulty 
of  stimulating  the  self-respect  and  desire  to  compete  on  equal 
terms  in  life  when  the  blind  find  that  others  of  their  class 
can  prosper  without  any  effort. 

The  death  of  Miss  Dunning  occurred  since  our  last 
report.  Few  teachers  connected  with  the  school  have  ever 
done  more  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind  to  whom  she  devoted 
almost  the  whole  of  her  adult  lifetime.  She  had  the  respect 
and  regard  of  all  who  came  in  contact  with  her  and  she 
never  failed  in  her  loyal  devotion  to  the  best  interests  and 
education  of  the  pupils  who  came  under  her  care.  Even  in 
dying  this  did  not  end  as  out  of  her  savings  which  her  great 
prudence  had  enabled  her  to  lay  aside,  she  remembered  very 
liberally  both  this  Institution,  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial 
Home  for  Blind  Women  and  the  Chapin  Memorial  Home 
for  Aged  and  Infirm  Blind  of  the  latter  two  of  which  she  was 
a Manager.  Her  loss  was  very  great  and  she  will  be  long 
remembered  by  all  who  came  under  her  excellent  influence. 

The  Principal  was  able  to  attend  the  Conference  in 
London  and  to  extend  his  visit  to  other  portions  of  Europe 
where  he  saw  the  workings  of  some  of  the  oldest  and  best 
schools  for  the  blind.  Unfortunately  the  outbreak  of  this 
great  war  interfered  at  the  end,  with  much  that  he  would 
like  to  have  done  but  this  opportunity  was  of  great  value  to 
him  in  increasing  his  knowledge  of  the  needs  and  the  best 
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methods  of  dealing  with  the  needs  of  the  blind.  The  Insti- 
tution was  well  looked  after  in  his  absence  by  the  Prefect 
and  others  who  remained  at  their  posts  which  showed  the 
efficiency  of  the  general  management  of  the  school. 

I wish  again  to  call  the  attention  of  all  who  read  this 
report  to  the  importance  of  increasing  the  means  of  the 
Chapin  Memorial  Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Blind  persons. 
Few  efforts  to  serve  the  blind  have  been  of  greater  value 
than  this  pleasant  and  cheerful  home  for  those  who  are  not 
fortunate  in  having  relatives  or  .others  near  to  them  who 
can  look  after  them  in  their  later  days.  It  has  been  very 
successful  in  a small  way  but  the  field  is  a large  one  and 
the  generosity  of  those  who  recognize  their  obligations  to 
their  fellow  beings  who  do  not  share  in  the  enjoyment  of 
all  the  senses  is  asked  in  order  to  increase  this  work  which 
has  been  so  well  inaugurated. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  CADWALADER, 

President. 
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THE  SUMMER  HOUSE  IN  PROCESS  OF  CONSTRUCTION 
The  finished  house  is  shown  in  the  frontispiece. 


Annual  Report  of  the  Principal  to  the 
Board  of  Managers. 


Gentlemen  : — 

In  a recent  conversation  with  a prominent  educator 
who  has  given  considerable  attention  to  the  education  of 
special  classes  of  pupils,  I asked  what  contribution  to  the 
science  of  education  we  educators  of  the  blind  ought  to  en- 
deavor to  make  through  the  medium  of  our  annual  reports. 
His  answer  was : “Present  some  one  phase  of  your  work  each 
year ; you  who  are  engaged  in  the  education  of  defective 
children  have  at  hand  a wealth  of  excellent  material,  but  it 
is  largely  locked  up  in  institution  files ; it  ought  to  be  pub- 
lished so  that  it  will  be  available  for  use  in  the  study  of 
educational  principles.” 

I have  often  wondered  what  a study  of  the  standings 
obtained  by  our  pupils  would  show  concerning  the  relation 
The  Relation  between  manual  dexterity  and  mentality. 

Between  Manual  Believing  that  such  a study  would  be  helpful 

Dexterity  and  and  suggestive,  I have  had  the  records  of 

Mentality.  488  present  an(f  former  pupils  carefully 

studied  to  ascertain  on  the  one  hand  what  grade  of  work 
they  did  in  subjects  which  are  generally  believed  to  be  an 
index  to  their  mental  ability,  i.  e.  the  usual  subjects  of  the 
school  curriculum  and  music,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
quality  of  their  work  in  those  subjects  which  are  indicative 
of  their  ability  with  their  hands,  such  as  modeling  with  clay, 
wood-work,  caning,  weaving,  broom-making,  and  tuning 
— the  manual  occupations  of  our  boys ; and  the  knitting, 
crocheting,  hand  and  machine  sewing  which  our  girls  do. 

So  many  factors  enter  into  such  a study  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  draw  any  reliable  conclusions ; this  study 
will,  therefore,  be  a maximum  of  presentation  of  facts  and 
a minimum  of  drawing  of  conclusions. 

The  age  at  which  sight  was  lost  unquestionably  has  a 
very  important  bearing  upon  the  facility  with  which  the 
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pupil  uses  his  hands;  but  precisely  what  bearing,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  say.  Does  a boy  who  loses  his  sight  say 
at  twelve  years  of  age  have  better  or  poorer  use  of  his  hands 
than  a boy  of  equal  ability  who  has  never  seen?  Undoubt- 
edly he  has  a far  better  conception  of  material  things  and 
he  may  have  better  use  of  his  hands;  but  are  they  better 
trained?  Can  he  do  well  with  his  hands  more  or  fewer 
things  than  the  boy  totally  blind  from  birth  or  early  child- 
hood? 

Another  important  factor  that  enters  into  the  problem 
is  the  degree  of  blindness.  In  every  school  for  the  blind 
are  some  pupils  who  have  a little  sight.  These  pupils  who 
have  the  advantage  in  most  respects  over  those  who  are 
totally  blind  have  an  even  greater  advantage  in  this  matter 
of  the  use  of  hands  in  manual  work.  And  Dr.  Holloway 
cautions  me  that  even  in  the  case  of  two  pupils  who  have 
the  same  amount  of  vision  there  will  be  considerable  varia- 
tion in  the  amount  of  helpful  use  they  get  from  the  sight 
they  have — a fact  that  the  experience  of  our  teachers  fully 
substantiates. 

A third  factor  is  the  age  at  which  the  pupil  entered 
school ; for  both  mind  and  muscle  are  more  pliant  in  child- 
hood than  in  youth  and  in  youth  than  in  mature  years.  But 
there  may  be,  sometimes  is,  a very  great  difference  in  the 
capabilities  of  two  totally  blind  pupils  who  lost  sight  at  the 
same  age  and  entered  school  at  the  same  age.  In  one  case 
the  pupil  has  never  been  permitted  or  encouraged  to  take 
any  part  in  the  activities  of  the  home ; in  the  other  his  parents 
have  been  wise  enough  to  see  the  value  to  their  blind  child 
of  the  fullest  possible  sharing  in  the  daily  routine.  There 
is  little  doubt  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  second  child 
has  vastly  superior  ability  along  both  manual  and  intellectual 
lines;  but  in  so  few  cases  are  all  other  things  equal. 

Into  the  correct  answer  to  this  question  of  relative 
manual  and  mental  ability  enter  also  all  those  factors  that 
make  up  the  individuality  of  the  pupil  which  are  complicated 
in  the  case  of  our  pupils  by  the  physical  causes  of  blindness. 

Since  1891  the  standings  of  our  pupils  in  their  various 
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subjects  have  been  entered  each  year  on  a uniform  record 
card.  We  have  gone  carefully  over  the  records  of  188 
pupils  now  in  school  who  have  been  here  for  at  least  one 
year  and  have  ascertained  their  grades  in  the  regular  school 
classes  and  in  music  as  indicative  of  their  mental  ability; 
and  in  all  subjects  taught  in  the  manual  training  department 
as  indicative  of  their  manual  ability.  Our  first  study  takes 
no  account  of  the  age  at  which  sight  was  lost,  the  degree  of 
blindness,  or  the  age  at  which  the  pupil  entered  school.  It 
is  a comparison  between  the  manual  and  the  mental  ability 
of  the  entire  number  of  pupils  studied — a comparison,  not 
of  one  pupil  with  another,  but  of  each  pupil’s  capabilities 
along  intellectual  and  manual  lines. 

While  our  school  records  have  been  our  chief  reliance 
in  this  study  we  have  been  materially  aided  by  the  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  individual  pupil  which  our  teachers  acquire. 
The  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  in  our  schools  is  relatively 
small,  necessarily  so;  for  instruction  in  many  subjects  must 
be  largely  individual.  This  enables  us  to  study  the  interests 
and  capabilities  of  the  individual  pupil  more  thoroughly  than 
would  be  possible  with  larger  numbers.  The  frequent  read- 
justment of  the  work  of  the  pupil  due  to  various  causes, 
prominent  among  which  are  his  health  and  a more  thorough 
understanding  of  his  capabilities,  forces  us  to  give  much 
thought  to  the  ability  of  each  pupil  in  the  several  depart- 
ments in  which  instruction  is  given.  Thus  we  all  obtain 
exceptionally  accurate  ideas  of  the  manual  and  mental  abili- 
ties of  our  pupils. 

Our  study  then  has  been  to  ascertain ; 

( 1 ) How  many  pupils  have  done  work  of  equal 

grade  in  both  literary  and  manual  subjects? 

(2)  How  many  have  done  better  work  in  manual 

than  in  literary  subjects?  And 

(3)  How  many  have  done  better  work  in  literary 

than  in  manual  subjects? 

The  records  of  the  188  present  pupils  studied  show  the 
following : 
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TABLE  I 


Comparison  Between  Standings  in  Manual  and  Literary  Subjects 
of  188  Present  Pupils  Who  Have  Been  in  School  Not  Less 
Than  One  Year. 


Girls 

Boys 

Total 

Percentage 

No.  pupils  who  have  done  work  of  the 
same  grade  in  manual  and  literary 
subj  ects  

65 

64 

I29 

68.6 

No.  pupils  who  have  done  better  work 
in  manual  than  in  literary  subjects. . 

8 

17 

25 

T3-3 

No.  pupils  who  have  done  better  work 
in  literary  than  in  manual  subj  ects . . 

21 

13 

34 

18. 1 

Totals  

94 

94 

188 

IOO. 

In  order  that  we  may  have  a larger  number  upon  which 
to  base  our  observations  we  have  made  the  same  study  of 
the  comparative  standings  in  manual  and  literary  subjects 
of  300  pupils  discharged  during  the  past  ten  years,  excluding 
from  our  study  all  those  pupils  discharged  during  this  time 
who  remained  in  school  too  short  a time  to  enable  us  to  form 
an  accurate  judgment  of  their  attainments,  i.  e.  less  than 
one  year,  and  the  few  adults  who  have  come  for  a short 
stay  for  a specific  purpose. 

TABLE  II 


Relative  Standings  in  Manual  and  Literary  Subjects  of  300 
Pupils  Discharged  During  the  Past  Ten  Years. 


Girls 

Boys 

Total 

Percentage 

No.  pupils  who  have  done  work  of  same 
grade  in  manual  and  literary 
subj  ects  

91 

106 

197 

65-7 

No.  pupils  who  have  done  better  work 
in  manual  than  in  literary  subjects.. 

41 

32 

73 

24-3 

No.  pupils  who  have  done  better  work 
in  literary  than  in  manual  subjects. . 

8 

22 

30 

10. 

Totals  

140 

160 

300 

IOO. 

By  combining  the  group  of  188  pupils  who  are  now  in 
school  and  the  300  who  have  left,  we  have : 
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MODELING  BY  KINDERGARTEN,  CONNECTING-CLASS  AND  FIRST  GRADE  PUPILS 
Among  the  objects  can  be  seen  Hiawatha  in  his  birch  bark  canoe;  a ship  to  carry  relief  to  the 
homeless  Belgians;  a cannon  and  the  firing  squad;  “the  ginger  bread  man”;  and  the  story  of  the  nativity. 


MODELING  BY  KINDERGARTEN,  CONNECTING-CLASS  AND  FIRST  GRADE  PUPILS 
In  the  foreground  is  a fireplace  and  miner’s  lamp,  pick  and  shovel. 


TABLE  III 


The  Relative  Standings  in  Manual  and  Literary  Subjects  of  488 
Present  and  Former  Pupils. 


Girls 

Boys 

Total 

Percentage 

No.  pupils  who  have  done  work  of  same 
grade  in  manual  and  literary 
sub j ects  

156 

170 

326 

66.8 

No.  pupils  who  have  done  better  work 
in  manual  than  in  literary  subjects. . 

49 

49 

98 

20.1 

No.  pupils  who  have  done  better  work 
in  literary  than  in  manual  subjects. . 

29 

35 

64 

I3-1 

Totals  

234 

254 

488 

IOO. 

Assuming  that  the  488  pupils  chosen  as  indicated  above, 
which  is  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  entire  number  (2304) 
that  have  attended  our  school  since  its  organization  in  1833, 
are  fairly  representative  of  the  entire  number,  it  appears 
from  the  facts  shown  in  Tables  I-III  that  almost  exactly 
two-thirds  of  all  the  pupils  that  enter  our  school  do  work 
of  an  equal  grade  in  manual  and  literary  subjects,  i.  e.  if  a 
student  does  work  of  high  grade  in  his  school  classes,  he 
does  work  of  an  equally  high  grade  in  those  classes  which 
demand  large  use  of  his  hands;  if  he  does  poor  work  in  his 
manual  subjects  he  does  correspondingly  poor  work  in  his 
literary  and  musical  subjects:  one-fifth  do  better  work  in 
manual  than  in  literary  subjects;  and  about  two-fifteenths 
do  better  work  in  literary  than  in  manual  subjects. 

In  order  to  see  what  bearing  upon  the  relative  standing 
in  manual  and  literary  subjects  the  possession  of  a little  use- 
ful sight  seems  to  have,  we  have  separated  the  group  of  188 
pupils  now  in  school  into  “the  totally  blind’’  and  “the  par- 
tially blind”,  adopting  as  our  standard,  not  the  strict  defini- 
tion of  the  oculist  which  would  place  among  the  partially 
blind  those  who  have  only  perception  of  light,  but  a classi- 
fication that  places  among  the  totally  blind  all  pupils  who 
have  less  than  one-sixtieth  of  normal  vision  in  either  eye. 
Thus  classified  the  partially  blind  include  those  who  seem 
to  make  some  little  use  of  the  modicum  of  sight  they  have 
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for  their  work  in  manual  subjects — sufficient  use  to  give 
them  some  advantage,  however  slight,  over  those  who,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  study,  may  fairly  be  considered  totally 
blind. 


TABLE  IV 

The  Relative  Standings  in  Manual  and  Literary  Subjects  of  146 

Totally  Blind  Pupils  Now  in  School. 

(For  definition  of  “total  blindness”  as  here  used,  see  preceding 

paragraph.) 


Girls 

Boys 

Total 

Percentage 

No.  pupils  who  have  done  work  of  same 
grade  in  manual  and  literary 
subjects  

59 

47 

106 

72.6 

No.  pupils  who  have  done  better  work 
in  manual  than  in  literary  subjects.. 

9 

3 

12 

8.2 

No.  pupils  who  have  done  better  work 
in  literary  than  in  manual  subjects. . 

13 

15 

28 

I9.2 

Totals  

81 

65 

146 

IOO. 

TABLE  V 

The  Relative  Standings  in  Manual  and  Literary  Subjects  of  4 2 

Partially  Blind  Pupils  Now  in  School. 

(For  definition  of  “partial  blindness”  as  here  used,  see  paragraph 

preceding  Table  IV.) 


Girls 

Boys 

Total 

Percentage 

No.  pupils  who  have  done  work  of  same 
grade  in  manual  and  literary 
subjects  

13 

IO 

23 

54-8 

No.  pupils  who  have  done  better  work 
in  manual  than  in  literary  subjects. . 

3 

IO 

13 

30-9 

No.  pupils  who  have  done  better  work 
in  literary  than  in  manual  subjects. . 

5 

1 

6 

14-3 

Totals  

21 

21 

42 

IOO. 

The  variations  between  the  totally  blind  and  the  par- 
tially blind  shown  in  Tables  IV  and  V are  about  what  we 
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should  expect.  It  appears  that,  whereas  approximately  seven 
out  of  ten  totally  blind  pupils  have  done  work  of  an  equal 
grade  along  manual  and  literary  lines,  only  a little  more 
than  one-half  of  the  partially  blind  do  equally  good  work  in 
both  departments ; that  only  about  one-twelfth  of  the  totally 
blind  do  better  work  in  manual  than  in  literary  subjects  as 
compared  with  three-tenths  of  the  partially  blind;  but  on 
the  other  hand  that  approximately  one-fifth  of  the  totally 
blind  do  better  work  in  literary  and  musical  subjects  than 
in  manual,  while  only  one-seventh  of  the  partially  blind 
excel  along  literary  and  musical  lines. 

Always  seeking  to  know  what  bearing  the  age  at  which 
sight  was  lost  has  upon  all  our  problems,  we  have  selected 
146  pupils,  who  may  fairly  be  considered  totally  blind  for 
the  purposes  of  this  study  as  before  explained,  to  endeavor 
to  ascertain  what  bearing  the  age  at  which  sight  was  lost 
has  upon  relative  ability  along  manual  and  literary  lines.  It 
is  my  belief,  based  not  upon  any  careful  study  of  the  problem 
but  only  upon  some  observation  of  blind  pupils,  that  a child 
who  loses  his  sight  at  four  or  five  years  of  age  has  some 
advantage  over  a child  who  has  never  seen;  that  one  who 
has  seen  until  he  is  eight,  nine  or  ten  years  of  age  has  con- 
siderable advantage  over  one  who  has  seen  for  four  or  five 
years  only,  and  an  enormous  advantage  over  the  child  who 
has  been  blind  from  babyhood  or  early  childhood : and  that 
the  child  who  loses  his  sight  after  ten  years  of  age  has  so 
many  advantages  over  one  who  has  been  blind  from  infancy 
that  the  attempt  to  teach  them  together,  if  successful,  requires 
a teacher  of  exceptional  ability  and  resourcefulness.  Indeed 
I am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  these  boys  and  girls  who 
lose  their  sight  after  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  should  attend 
one  of  our  special  schools  for  a short  time  only — long  enough 
for  them  to  acquire  the  ability  to  read  and  write  a dot  type 
easily  and  to  use  with  facility  the  special  apparatus  needed 
by  the  blind — and  that  they  should  then  be  educated  with 
those  who  see. 

I have,  therefore,  separated  these  146  totally  blind  pupils 
into  three  groups,  composed  respectively  of  those  who  have 
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lost  sight  ( i ) under  five  years  of  age,  (2)  at  five  and  under 
ten  years  of  age,  and  (3)  at  ten  years  of  age  or  older. 


TABLE  VI 

Age  at  Which  Blindness  Occurred  of  146  Totally  Blind  Pupils. 

(For  definition  of  “total  blindness”  as  here  used,  see  paragraph 

preceding  Table  IV.) 


Girls 

Boy 8 

Total 

Percentage 

Lost  sight  under  five  years  of  age 

6l 

53 

114 

78.I 

Lost  sight  at  five  and  under  ten  years 
of  age  

8 

11 

19 

13- 

Lost  sight  at  ten  years  of  age  or  older. 

4 

9 

13 

8.9 

Totals  

73 

73 

146 

100. 

From  the  above  table  it  appears  that  nearly  four-fifths 
of  the  146  pupils  under  consideration  lost  sight  under  five 
years  of  age,  94  of  these  114  losing  sight  under  one  year 
of  age. 

The  next  three  tables  exhibit  the  relative  standings  in 
manual  and  literary  subjects  of  these  146  totally  blind  pupils 
classified  according  to  the  age  at  which  sight  was  lost. 


TABLE  VII 

Relative  Standings  in  Manual  and  Literary  Subjects  of  114 
Totally  Blind  Pupils  Who  Lost  Sight  Under  Five  Years  of  Age. 


Girls 

Boys 

Total 

Percentage 

No.  pupils  who  have  done  work  of  same 
grade  in  manual  and  literary 
subjects  

44 

39 

83 

72.8 

No.  pupils  who  have  done  better  work 
in  manual  than  in  literary  subj  ects . . 

2 

5 

7 

6.2 

No.  pupils  who  have  done  better  work 
in  literary  than  in  manual  subjects.. 

15 

9 

24 

21. 

Totals  

61 

53 

114 

IOO. 
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TABLE  VIII 


Relative  Standings  in  Manual  and  Literary  Subjects  of  19 
Totally  Blind  Pupils  Who  Lost  Sight  at  Five  and  Under 
Ten  Years  of  Age. 


Girls 

Boys 

Total 

Percentage 

No.  pupils  who  have  done  work  of  same 
grade  in  manual  and  literary 
subjects  

5 

7 

12 

63.2 

No.  pupils  who  have  done  better  work 
in  manual  than  in  literary  subj  ects . . 

2 

1 

3 

15.8 

No.  pupils  who  have  done  better  work 
in  literary  than  in  manual  subjects.. 

1 

3 

4 

21. 

Totals  

8 

11 

19 

IOO. 

TABLE  IX 

Relative  Standings  in  Manual  and  Literary  Subjects  of  13 
Totally  Blind  Pupils  Who  Lost  Sight  at  Ten  Years  of 
Age  or  Older. 


Girls 

Boys 

Total 

Percentage 

No.  pupils  who  have  done  work  of  same 
grade  in  manual  and  literary 
subjects  

4 

7 

II 

84.6 

No.  pupils  who  have  done  better  work 
in  manual  than  in  literary  subj  ects . . 

O 

2 

2 

15-4 

No.  pupils  who  have  done  better  work 
in  literary  than  in  manual  subjects. . 

O 

O 

O 

O. 

Totals  

4 

9 

13 

IOO. 

The  numbers  dealt  with  here  are  probably  too  small  to 
warrant  drawing  any  conclusions  but  it  is  doubtless  of  some 
significance  that  the  percentage  of  those  who  do  better  work 
in  manual  than  in  literary  lines  rises  from  6.2  per  cent,  of 
those  who  lost  sight  under  five  years  of  age  to  over  15  per 
cent,  of  those  who  lost  sight  at  five  years  of  age  or  older. 

Within  the  ten-year  period  under  review  twenty-eight 
children  between  four  and  twelve  years  of  age  have  entered 
our  kindergarten  or  first  grade,  not  one  of  whom  possessed 
sufficient  ability  to  advance  to  the  second  grade  and  only 
six  of  whom  were  advanced  to  the  main  building  for  a trial 
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in  the  first  grade:  the  remaining  twenty-two  have  been  dis- 
charged direct  from  the  kindergarten  after  periods  of  trial 
varying  from  two  months  to  four  years.  In  this  connection 
it  is  instructive  to  observe  the  manual  ability  of  these  chil- 
dren. Estimates  of  the  “use  of  hands”  are  made  at  the  time 
of  entrance  of  all  the  children  that  enter  our  kindergarten 
and  elementary  grades.  These  estimates  are  filed  and  are 
available  for  comparison  with  subsequent  estimates  made 
after  the  pupils  have  been  some  time  under  instruction. 
Reports  as  to  the  “use  of  hands”  of  these  twenty-eight  chil- 
dren were  as  follows : eleven,  “very  poor” ; thirteen,  “poor” ; 
and  only  four  received  our  lowest  passing  mark  “fair”.  Such 
observations  as  these  are  frequent:  “cannot  wash,  dress,  or 
feed  himself”;  “can  scarcely  feed  herself  with  a spoon”; 
“cannot  care  for  person” ; “helpless  as  a two-year  old  child, 
needs  assistance  in  feeding  and  dressing” ; “cannot  wash, 
dress  or  care  for  himself” ; “apparently  feeble-minded”.  It 
is  significant  that,  with  two  or  three  possible  exceptions,  these 
twenty-eight  children  who  were  either  feeble-minded  and 
remained  only  a few  months,  or  were  exceedingly  backward 
and  remained  for  a somewhat  longer  trial,  had  exceedingly 
poor  use  of  hands. 

All  our  evidence  goes  to  show,  therefore,  that  a large 
majority  of  our  pupils — approximately  seven  of  every  ten — 
do  equally  well  in  manual  subjects  and  in  the  more  distinc- 
tively mental  subjects  of  the  literary  and  musical  depart- 
ments; and  that  where  notably  inferior  work  is  done  along 
manual  lines  by  a pupil  of  recognized  mental  ability  as  shown 
by  his  work  in  the  class  room  and  in  music,  this  is  usually 
due  to  want  of  opportunity  rather  than  to  lack  of  ability. 

Because  the  training  of  the  hand  of  the  blind  child  is 
fundamental  to  his  education  and  intellectual  growth,  we 
Our  Course  have  §dven  careful  attention  to  manual 
in  Manual  training  throughout  the  entire  course,  and 

Training.  our  pUpps  spend  a liberal  proportion  of  their 

time  each  week  with  the  manual  training  teachers. 

All  those  children  who  enter  school  at  six  or  seven 
years  of  age  now  spend  three  years  at  the  kindergarten 
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MODELING— THE  WORK  OF  BOYS  OF  THE  SECOND,  THIRD  AND  FOURTH  GRADES 

In  some  instances  models  and  objects  modeled  can  be  seen  side  by  side.  Can  you  tell  which  is 
the  model  ? 


building,  one  year  each  in  the  kindergarten,  connecting  class 
and  first  grade.  The  kindergarten  games  and  occupations 
which  utilize  so  largely  the  hand  are  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  blind  child;  and  our  kindergartners  who 
have  taught  only  seeing  children  before  coming  to  us  fre- 
quently tell  me  that  they  are  surprised  to  find  how  few  of 
the  usual  kindergarten  occupations  they  have  to  dispense 
with  in  training  blind  children.  But  there  are  certain  occu- 
pations which  are  particularly  helpful  in  training  our  chil- 
dren. 

Clay  Modeling  is  exceptionally  valuable  because  it 
enables  the  child  to  express  his  ideas  of  the  objects  which  he 
has  examined.  Under  the  direction  of  the  teacher  he  is  led 
to  see  wherein  his  creation  differs  from  the  object  he  is 
endeavoring  to  reproduce,  and  the  plastic  material  easily 
lends  itself  to  correction. 

Drawing,  which  our  children  do  with  brass-headed 
upholsterer’s  tacks  on  “cushions”  filled  with  excelsior  and 
covered  with  denim,  is  another  aid  to  the  study  of  form: 
this  too  is  valuable  as  a means  of  expression  for  the  sightless 
child. 

Paper  folding,  and  cutting  various  patterns  with 
blunt-pointed  scissors  is  an  additional  means  for  developing 
the  use  of  the  hands  and  securing  correct  ideas  of  form ; and 
the  mastery  of  the  hands,  or  the  lack  of  it,  is  more  clearly 
shown  in  this  work  than  in  anything  the  child  has  yet  under- 
taken. 

Weaving  is  also  utilized  for  hand  training.  The  first 
weaving  is  done  with  thin  strips  or  “slats”  of  wood  about 
Y&  of  an  inch  wide  with  half-inch  skirt  braid  as  “warp”. 
Then  follows  the  weaving  of  heavy  cord  upon  the  Todd 
weaving  loom  and  finally  inch  and  half-inch  strips  of  paper 
are  woven  into  various  patterns. 

Stringing  the  usual  kindergarten  wooden  beads  on 
heavy  shoe  laces  is  followed  by  the  stringing  of  nature 
materials  such  as  cranberries  and  various  kinds  of  garden 
seeds  (after  soaking  in  water). 

Sewing  with  shoe  laces  through  holes  one-fourth  inch 
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in  diameter  in  sole  leather  is  followed  by  the  use  of  coarse 
blunt  worsted  needles  with  large  roughened  holes  through 
heavy  cardboard — an  unconscious  but  valuable  preparation 
for  reading  Braille : then  the  use  of  real  sewing  needles  and 
thread  in  sewing  buttons  upon  denim. 

Raffia  is  utilized  for  winding  over  strong  foundations 
such  as  napkin  rings  and  picture  frames  and  for  buttonhole 
stitching. 

Reed  basket  making  has  been  made  possible  for  younger 
children  by  the  introduction  of  wooden  basket  and  tray 
bottoms  (with  holes  for  the  reed.) 

These  are  the  chief  means  by  which  we  endeavor  to 
train  the  hands  of  the  children  prior  to  their  promotion  to 
the  main  school  and  their  entry  into  the  second  grade. 
Approximately  one-third  of  the  time  spent  in  the  school  room 
is  devoted  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  above  forms  of  manual 
training. 

Beginning  with  the  second  grade  our  girls  are  regularly 
assigned  to  the  work  room  where  they  are  taught  in  succes- 
sion knitting,  hand-sewing,  crocheting,  machine-sewing  and 
chair  caning.  Their  progress  varies  according  to  their  abil- 
ity; some  master  all  these  handicrafts  and  become  quite 
expert  in  them;  others  can  do  only  indifferent  work  in  any 
of  them;  but  all  are  given  the  opportunity.  Instruction  is 
also  offered  in  the  making  of  baskets  from  reed  and  willow, 
of  which  a majority  of  our  girls  avail  themselves.  A few 
are  also  taught  carpet  and  rug  weaving.  The  work  in 
domestic  science  which  the  majority  of  our  girls  have  offers 
an  unusual  variety  of  forms  of  hand  training.  It  is  doubt- 
less correct  to  say  that  in  no  other  form  of  hand  training 
do  the  excellencies  and  the  deficiencies  of  manual  facility 
stand  out  more  clearly  than  in  the  domestic  science  class- 
room. 

Following  their  work  in  modeling  and  drawing  or  in 
conjunction  with  it,  all  our  boys  are  taught  wood-work  and 
caning.  As  they  advance  they  learn  either  tuning ; or  broom- 
making, weaving  and  hammock  making.  For  those  who 
have  sufficiently  good  use  of  their  hands  and  a correct  “ear”, 
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we  always  advise  tuning  and  strongly  urge  the  acquiring  of 
at  least  weaving  and  hammock  making  in  addition  to  the 
tuning,  particularly  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  not  com- 
petent musicians,  music  and  tuning  making  a very  good 
combination.  Those  who  have  no  musical  ability  are  urged 
to  acquire  all  the  industries  that  are  taught  in  the  school. 
Broom-making,  being  unremunerative  in  these  days  of 
machinery,  is  taught  to  but  few;  and  we  advise  few  to 
attempt  to  follow  it  as  a trade  after  leaving  school — it  is 
usually  better  to  buy  and  sell  brooms  rather  than  to  attempt 
to  make  them.  This  fall  we  are  having  a practical  basket 
maker  teach  a small  number  of  boys  who  cannot  learn 
tuning  to  make  reed  and  willow  baskets,  which  all  our  indus- 
trial teachers  and  a selected  few  of  our  girls  are  taking  the 
opportunity  to  learn. 

In  connection  with  a survey  of  the  several  subjects  that 

are  taught  in  the  school  with  the  primary  purpose  of  devel- 

Relative  oping  manual  dexterity,  it  is  instructive  to 

Amount  of  observe  the  relative  amount  of  time  spent  by 

Time  Devoted  . r r ... 

to  Manual  our  PUP“S  in  some  form  of  manual  training. 

Training.  Our  principal  teachers  have  prepared  tables 

to  show  this  in  graphic  form.  The  first  tables  show  the 
average  amount  of  time  spent  by  all  the  pupils  of  the  several 
grades  in  each  of  the  four  principal  departments,  viz.,  liter- 
ary, musical,  physical  and  manual  training.  These  averages 
represent  with  reasonable  accuracy  conditions  through  the 
fourth  grade,  but,  as  our  more  talented  pupils  in  music  need 
an  increased  amount  of  time  for  music  study  and  practice 
by  the  time  they  reach  the  fifth  grade,  the  time  assign- 
ments between  the  musical  and  non-musical  students  diverge 
rapidly  from  the  fifth  grade  on:  our  musical  pupils  give  an 
increasing  number  of  hours  per  week  each  year  to  music, 
a steadily  decreasing  number  each  year  to  manual  training; 
our  non-musical  students  on  the  other  hand  give  more  and 
more  hours  per  week  each  year  to  manual  training,  less  and 
less  to  musical  subjects.  In  order  that  these  conditions  may 
be  accurately  shown  we  have  prepared  two  additional  tables 
showing  the  time  assignments  above  the  fifth  grade  of  typical 
musical  and  non-musical  students. 
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* Does  not  include  five  hours  evening  study-hour,  one  hour  each  evening, 
t All  pupils  have  a minimum  assignment  of  two  half-hour  periods  a week  to  chorus  singing. 
0 Pupils  of  second  grade  are  through  at  four  o’clock  each  day. 


MODELING— THE  WORK  OF  BOYS  OF  THE  THIRD  AND  FOURTH  GRADES 
Details  of  some  of  objects  shown  in  the  cabinet  in  the  preceding  illustrations. 


TABLE  SHOWING  DISTRIBUTION  OF  TIME  AMONG 
THE  SEVERAL  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENTS 

GIRLS’  SCHOOL  1914-1915 


Number  of  Pupils  In 
Grade 

Departments  and  Average  Number  of  Hours  per 
Week  Assigned  to  Each 

♦LITERARY 

tMUSIC 

PHYSICAL 

MANUAL 

Total  Number 
Hours  per  Week 
In  all 

Departments 

Proportion  of 
Time  allotted  to 
Manual  Training 
(Approximate 
only) 

Grade  II 

5 

24 

2 

4 

7-5 

37-5 

Vs 

Grade  III 

15 

23-5 

3 

4 

7 

37-5 

Vs  4- 

Grade  IV 

13 

24 

3-5 

3 

6-5 

37 

K — 

Grade  V 

9 

23-5 

' 4 

3-5 

6 

37 

x>  + 

Grade  VI 

9 

20 

2-5 

3-5 

12 

38 

A - 

Grade  VII 

7 

17-5 

7 

3-5 

10 

38 

X - 

Grade  VIII 

8 

18 

5 

3-5 

n-5 

38 

A- 

Grade  IX 

4 

n-5 

i7 

3-5 

6 

38 

l/6  + 

Graduates 

2 

5-5 

18 

3-5 

II 

38 

A- 

* Does  not  Include  five  hours  evening  study-hour,  one  hour  each  evening, 
t All  pupils  have  a minimum  assignment  of  two  half-hour  periods  a week  to 
chorus  singing. 
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TIME  ASSIGNMENTS  TO  THE  DIFFERENT 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  TYPICAL  MUSICAL 
AND  NON-MUSICAL  PUPILS 

BOYS’  SCHOOL  1914-15 


Departments  and  Hours  per  Week  Assigned  to  Each 

Total  Hours  per 
Week  In  all 
Departments 

Proportion  of  Time 
allotted  to 
Manual  Training 
(Approximate  only) 

LITERARY 

MUSIC 

PHYSICAL 

MANUAL 

Grade  V 

Non-Musical  Pupil 

22 

I 

3 

12 

38 

'A  - 

Musical  Pupil 

22 

9 

3 

4 

38 

*/9  — 

Grade  VI 

Non-Musical  Pupil 

23 

1 

3 

II 

38 

y$  — 

Musical  Pupil 

23 

10 

3 

2 

38 

*1*9 

Grade  VII 

Non-Musical  Pupil 

23 

1 

3 

11 

38 

A — 

Musical  Pupil 

23 

9 

3 

3 

38 

x/i3  + 

Grade  VIII 

Non-Musical  Pupil 

17 

I 

3 

17 

38 

V 2 + 

Musical  Pupil 

17 

9 

3 

9 

38 

% - 

Grade  IX 

Non-Musical  Pupil 

12 

3 

3 

20 

38 

'A  + 

Musical  Pupil 

12 

9 

3 

14 

38 

'A  + 

Graduates 

Non-Musical  Pupil 

2 

3 

3 

30 

38 

3A  + 

Musical  Pupil 

2 

18 

3 

15 

38 

X — 
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TIME  ASSIGNMENTS  TO  THE  DIFFERENT 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  TYPICAL  MUSICAL 
AND  NON-MUSICAL  PUPILS 

GIRLS’  SCHOOL  1914-1915 


Departments  and  Hours  per  Week  Assigned  to  Each 

U 

S3S 

1 Sa 

LITERARY 

MUSIC 

PHYSICAL 

MANUAL 

§ s a 

0 4a 

H a)  eJ 
~ O Q, 

•g  £ a 

E-i 

IfaS 

° la 

Grade  V 

Non-Musical  Pupil 

23-5 

I 

3-5 

9 

37 

x + 

Musical  Pupil 

23-5 

7 

3-5 

3 

37 

T/l2  + 

Grade  VI 

Non-Musical  Pupil 

20 

I 

3-5 

13-5 

38 

Musical  Pupil 

19 

8 

3 

8 

38 

x/s  + 

Grade  VII 

Non-Musical  Pupil 

18 

3 

3-5 

13-5 

38 

M + 

Musical  Pupil 

17-5 

8-5 

3-5 

8-5 

38 

I/5  + 

Grade  VIII 

Non-Musical  Pupil 

18.5 

I 

3-5 

15 

38 

a/s  — 

Musical  Pupil 

17-5 

9 

3-5 

8 

38 

*/s  + 

Grade  IX 

Non-Musical  Pupil 

14.5 

3 

3-5 

17 

38 

A- 

Musical  Pupil 

n-5 

21-5 

3 

2 

38 

*1*9 

Graduates 

Non-Musical  Pupil 

6-5 

12.5 

3-5 

IS. 5 

38 

*/ 5 

Musical  Pupil 

5-5 

23 

3 

6-5 

38 

54  + 

2 7 


An  examination  of  these  tables  shows  that  the  propor- 
tion of  time  assigned  during  school  hours  which  our  pupils 
devote  to  manual  training  is  approximately  as  follows : sec- 
ond and  third  grades,  one-fifth  (this  year  the  boys  of  the 
second  grade,  one-third)  ; the  girls  of  the  fourth  grade, 
one-seventh,  the  boys,  one-fourth;  the  girls  without  musical 
talent  above  the  fourth  grade,  from  one-fourth  to  one-half ; 
the  boys,  from  one-third  to  more  than  three-fourths;  the 
girls  with  musical  talent,  from  one-nineteenth  to  one-fifth; 
the  boys,  from  one-nineteenth  to  one-half  (the  excess  of 
time  in  the  boys’  school  during  the  last  three  years  is  due 
to  the  study  of  tuning  which  almost  without  exception  our 
boys  with  musical  ability  learn). 

From  the  facts  presented  it  must  be  conceded  that  we 
recognize  here  the  value  and  importance  of  the  training  of 
the  hand  of  the  blind  child  and  that  we  provide  for  it  by 
liberal  assignments  of  school  time.  In  these  facts  is  also 
found  a valid  reason  for  our  present  policy  of  careful  selec- 
tion of  pupils  for  advanced  musical  training  and  of  restrict- 
ing the  number  to  those  whose  musical  ability  is  above  the 
average;  for  specializing  in  music  means  such  a reduction 
in  the  time  assigned  to  manual  training  as  is  warranted  only 
in  the  case  of  pupils  with  exceptional  musical  talent. 

We  must  always  remember,  however,  that  we  are  pri- 
marily a school  for  the  all-round  training  of  blind  children 
whose  average  age  is  less  than  fifteen  years  and  that  what- 
ever we  may  do  in  the  way  of  teaching  our  pupils  a trade 
by  which  it  is  hoped  they  can  earn  a livelihood,  must  be 
deferred  until  this  all-round  training  has  been  provided  and 
the  pupil  reaches,  or  at  least  approaches,  the  mature  years 
of  manhood  and  womanhood. 

With  the  increased  emphasis  that  we  have  been  placing 
upon  the  importance  of  training  our  pupils  so  that  they  can 
achieve  self-support  or  make  substantial  con- 
tributions to  such  support,  we  are  continually 
asking  ourselves  what  more  we  can  do  to 
increase  the  number  of  blind  people  who  shall 
be  self-supporting.  This  is  our  reason  for  having  at  the 


The  Normal 
Training  of 
Blind  Teachers 
in  Our  Schools. 
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SENIOR  PUPILS  TEACHING  MUSIC  TO  SEEING  PUPILS 
Hand  position  and  finger-action  at  the  table. 


SENIOR  PUPILS  TEACHING  SEEING  PUPILS 
At  the  clavier  and  piano. 


kindergarten  each  year  since  September,  1909,  one  of  our 
girls  who  has  been  assigned  alike  to  duties  about  the  house- 
hold under  the  guidance  of  the  housemothers  and  in  the 
class-room  under  the  direction  of  the  teachers.  And  if  we 
draw  any  distinction  in  importance  between  teaching  a blind 
child  to  dress  himself  and  to  eat  properly,  and  teaching  him 
to  read  and  write  Braille,  it  is  in  favor  of  the  former.  The 
girl  selected  for  this  practical  training  has  been  one  who  is 
not  particularly  musical  but  who  has  good  use  of  her  hands, 
is  fond  of  children,  is  appreciative  of  what  the  school  has 
done  for  her,  and  above  all  who  has  the  right  spirit  toward 
the  work.  A little  useful  sight  is  recognized  as  an  additional 
qualification  chiefly  because  we  are  sometimes  asked  to 
recommend  a teacher  for  a blind  child  who  is  living  at  home. 
However,  that  two  of  the  six  selected  for  this  training  have 
been  totally  blind  indicates  that  the  basis  of  selection  is  not 
the  possession  of  any  sight  or  the  lack  of  it.  It  is  significant 
that  four  of  the  five  girls  who  have  completed  this  training 
have  been  almost  continuously  employed  at  remunerative 
employment  since  completing  this  year  of  practical  training. 

I have  been  desirous  for  some  time  that  our  advanced 
pupils  in  music  should  have  before  their  graduation  the 
opportunity  to  teach  seeing  pupils  under  the  supervision  of 
our  experienced  teachers  of  music;  for  our  musical  gradu- 
ates must  be  prepared  to  teach  children  who  see,  as  it  is  from 
among  these  they  must  look  for  their  pupils.  Now  with  us 
educators  of  the  blind  it  is  a trite  saying  that,  in  order  to 
succeed,  a blind  person  must  be  able  not  merely  to  do  a thing 
as  well  as  but  a little  better  than  people  who  see.  Our  music 
department  has  recognized  the  value  of  this  teaching  under 
supervision  and  has  been  looking  forward  to  the  time  when 
they  would  be  prepared  to  begin  it.  This  fall  the  work  has 
been  commenced  and  six  of  our  senior  girl  pupils  in  music 
are  teaching  six  little  girls  from  the  neighborhood.  On  the 
principle  that  one  appreciates  more  what  costs  him  something 
we  are  charging  a nominal  fee  for  the  instruction,  the 
proceeds  of  which  are  given  to  these  pupil-teachers  in 
training. 
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This  plan  is  not  an  experiment:  we  had  some  of  it  at 
Batavia;  they  have  had  it  at  the  Perkins  school  for  four 
years;  other  schools  I doubt  not  have  it.  It  is  but  natural 
to  expect  that  the  chances  for  a blind  person  to  succeed  as 
a teacher  of  seeing  children  will  be  greatly  enhanced  by 
reason  of  the  added  confidence  in  themselves  as  well  as  a 
greater  confidence  on  the  part  of  their  employers  that  is 
inevitable  from  a more  complete  and  exact  knowledge  of 
what  one  is  to  teach.  Our  graduates  who  have  these  oppor- 
tunities should  be  even  more  successful  than  those  who  have 
left  us  in  former  years,  successful  as  many  of  these  have  been. 

Our  annual  concert  was  given  this  year  at  Horticultural 
Hall  on  Tuesday  evening,  May  12th,  1914,  by  our  school 
chorus  of  fifty-two  voices,  assisted  by  M. 
Our  Twenty-  Lucile  Mahan,  Edward  L.  Henahan  and 

ConcertnnUal  Arnold  Deason,  three  of  our  advanced  pupils 

in  music — and  by  Mr.  George  Russell 
Strauss,  baritone,  and  about  fifty  members  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Orchestra.  A new  feature  this  year  was  the  larger 
part  in  the  solo  work  taken  by  our  pupils.  Our  two  young 
men  just  completing  their  course  in  music  played  their 
selections  very  creditably  and  Lucile  Mahan’s  singing  of 
the  “Aria”  from  Tschaikowsky’s  “Jeanne  d’Arc”  was  ex- 
ceptionally well  received.  We  cannot  too  often  put  before 
the  public  the  attainments  of  our  capable  pupils  that  we  may 
thus  do  everything  possible  to  counteract  the  too  generally 
prevalent  idea  that  blind  people  are  to  be  pitied,  and  to 
enforce  the  thought  that  capable  blind  people  with  character 
crave,  not  charity,  but  opportunities  to  work. 

In  lieu  of  their  customary  annual  complimentary  enter- 
tainment, the  Boys’  Glee  Club  this  year  gave  “The  Mikado” 
at  Lu  Lu  Temple  on  Thursday  evening,  May 
2 1 st,  1914,  from  which  was  realized  nearly 
$250.00  which  has  been  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  fund  for  furthering  the  work  of 
the  Uniform  Type  Committee  and  our  Graduates’  Loan 
Fund.  The  boys  entered  into  this  work  with  their  usual 
zest  and  gave  their  friends  a thoroughly  enjoyable  evening. 


The  Mikado  and 
A Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream. 
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Our  school  grounds  as  laid  out  are  so  admirably  adapted 
to  the  requirements  of  a stage  setting  for  the  Play  and  Fairy 
Scenes  of  “A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream”  which  our  girls 
first  gave  in  April,  1913  and  again  twice  during  the  month 
of  December,  1913,  that  it  has  been  our  wish  to  have  them 
give  their  final  presentation  of  this  play  on  the  school  lawn. 
Accordingly  we  selected  Friday  evening,  June  5th,  1914,  as 
a suitable  time,  the  moon  at  that  time  being  full  and  well 
located  to  insure  the  best  lighting  of  the  grounds.  And  our 
girls  again  demonstrated,  before  an  audience  of  fully  a 
thousand  people  seated  and  standing  about  the  lawn,  the 
ease  and  grace  of  movement  which  may  be  cultivated  by 
even  the  totally  blind  and  the  self-reliance  which  springs 
from  a thorough  mastery  of  the  subject. 

Shortly  afterward  we  arranged  to  have  moving  pictures 
taken  of  selected  portions  of  the  play  and  of  representative 
athletic  activities  of  our  boys  for  presentation  next  year  at 
San  Francisco  during  the  Panama  Exposition  in  lieu  of  a 
“living  exhibit”  which  had  been  suggested  by  the  Educa- 
tional Director  of  the  Exposition.  Meanwhile  the  film  was 
shown  locally  at  Keith’s  Theatre  for  a week  in  June  in  con- 
nection with  “Current  Events”  of  prominence,  and  subse- 
quently at  the  International  Conference  on  the  Blind  in 
London,  and  before  several  other  English  audiences;  and 
it  is  now  being  used  in  several  cities  of  Ohio  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Ohio  State  Commission  for  the  Blind. 


We  are  continuing  the  policy  of  encouraging  our  pupils 
to  secure  supplementary  educational  advantages,  particularly 
those  whose  ability  seems  to  warrant  it. 
Supplementary  Olivia  Reichert,  who  received  the 

liducation 

diploma  of  the  school  last  June,  is  this  year 
the  teacher-in-training  at  the  kindergarten.  Veronica 
Mazicha,  who  also  graduated  last  June,  is  perfecting  herself 
in  the  occupations  and  industries  taught  our  girls  and  is 
attending  the  West  Philadelphia  High  School  for  Girls. 
Harry  Hartman  (1912)  is  continuing  his  musical  studies 
here  and  is  attending  evening  classes  at  the  West  Phila- 
delphia High  School  for  Boys. 
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Our  two  boys  are  continuing  their  work  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  Harold  Howard  (1910)  as  a 
junior  in  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance;  Howard  Burritt 
(1912)  as  a sophomore  in  the  Arts  and  Science  course. 
They  have  been  joined  this  year  by  Raymond  Porter 
(who  last  year  attended  the  Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind) 
who  is  a junior  in  the  Arts  and  Science  course,  having  taken 
his  first  two  years  at  Oklahoma  (State)  and  Chicago  Uni- 
versities. 

Last  June,  Genevieve  Caulfield  (1905)  received  her 
degree  from  Teachers’  College,  Columbia  University,  which 
she  attended  last  year  after  three  years  at  Trinity  College, 
Washington,  D.  C.  This  fall  she  is  gaining  experience  in 
teaching  blind  pupils  at  the  Perkins  Institution  and  will  come 
here  after  the  holiday  recess  for  the  same  purpose.  Ralph 
Wolfgang  (1911),  who  has  been  attending  the  high  school 
in  his  home  town  for  the  past  two  years,  this  fall  entered 
Juniata  College. 


No  part  of  our  annual  report  is  more  pleasing  and 
gratifying  to  me  than  the  paragraph  that  tells  of  the  suc- 
cesses of  our  graduates  and  former  pupils  in 

Employment  or  . 

Recent  Graduates  securing  remunerative  employment, 
and  Former  of  former  pupils,  not  graduates,  the 

Pupils‘  following  are  noteworthy  as  they  may  be 

suggestive  and  helpful  to  others.  In  March  (1914)  Marie 
Smith  entered  the  employ  of  the  Jesse  Jones  Paper  Box 
Factory.  William  Bloom  has  been  successfully  conducting 
a newspaper  stand  since  June  (1914).  Since  July  (1914) 
Mabel  Hine  has  been  a helper  at  the  Willing  Day  Nursery. 
In  September  (1914)  John  George  left  the  employ  of  the 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind  to  become  teacher  of 
industries  in  the  Louisiana  School  for  the  Blind  at  Baton 
Rouge. 

Two  of  the  above  have  a very  little  vision;  one,  light 
perception  only ; and  one  is  totally  blind. 

At  least  nine  of  our  recent  graduates  have  some  achieve- 
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ment  during  the  year  worthy  of  record.  John  Heyse  * 
(1908),  University  of  Pennsylvania  (1913)  is  continuing 
his  graduate  studies  at  the  University  and  is  an  assistant 
teacher  in  the  preparatory  school  so  long  successfully  main- 
tained by  one  of  our  older  graduates,  Mr.  John  Maher. 
Ethel  Jones  (1912)  is  teaching  a slow-developing  blind  girl 
at  the  girl’s  home  and  is  assisting  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Lackawanna  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind.  Howard  Yeager  (1911)  left  his  position  at  the 
Cunningham  Piano  Factory  in  April  to  undertake  private 
tuning  in  Dubois  (Pa.),  the  opportunity  there  being  called 
to  his  attention  by  a former  pupil  of  the  school.  Ruth  Buck 
(1910)  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  totally  blind 
girl  known  to  any  of  our  staff  to  be  a member  of  a paid 
church  choir  on  the  same  salary  basis  as  the  seeing  members 
of  the  choir.  She  is  singing  in  one  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal churches  of  the  city.  Frieda  Bruckner  (1910)  is  a 
private  tutor  to  two  blind  girls  in  the  city.  Fred  Barnett 
(1913)  this  fall  became  the  teacher  of  industries  and  assist- 
ant in  literary  classes  at  the  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind 
at  Janesville.  Anne  Connelly  (1909)  left  her  position  as 
Home  Teacher  in  Vermont  to  assume  a similar  position 
under  the  New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  and 
immediately  wrote  us  to  recommend  her  successor.  As  a 
result  Edith  Winkel  (1911)  last  month  became  the  Home 
Teacher  in  Vermont.  Edwin  Butz  (1912)  has  successfully 
conducted  a small  retail  business  in  his  home  town  since 
May. 

It  is  most  encouraging  that  six  of  the  nine  to  secure 
gainful  employment  are  totally  blind ; two  have  just  enough 
vision  to  assist  them  a very  little  in  getting  about ; and  only 
one  has  considerable  useful  vision.  That  five  of  the  nine 
are  girls  is  particularly  gratifying,  because  it  is  an  exceed- 
ingly hard  task  for  a blind  girl  to  secure  remunerative  em- 
ployment. 

As  heretofore  in  recent  years,  Mr.  Delfino  has  had  a 
large  part  in  securing  many  of  these  positions. 

* Died  at  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  January  13,  1915. 
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No  one  who  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  deter- 
mining the  eligibility  of  pupils  for  admission  to  our  schools 
can  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  number  of 
The  Problem  of  applications  for  the  admission  of  children 

the  Partially  . . . . , , , , , 

Sighted  whose  vision  is  impaired  but  who  have  vary- 

ing degrees  of  sight.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  educator  of  seeing  children,  they  are  “partially 
blind” ; from  that  of  the  educator  of  blind  children,  they 
are  “partially  sighted”.  These  children  belong  to  the  twi- 
light zone  between  the  full-orbed  day  of  unimpaired  sight 
and  the  midnight  darkness  of  total  blindness.  Their  sight 
is  sufficiently  impaired  to  make  it  exceedingly  difficult 
if  not  impossible  for  them  to  secure  an  education  in  the 
usual  way  where  so  great  demands  are  made  upon  sight; 
they  see  too  little  to  be  educated  with  those  who  see;  too 
much  to  be  in  a school  for  the  blind.  We  are  constantly 
rejecting  applications  for  the  admission  of  these  border-line 
cases.  When  these  applicants  live  in  or  near  Philadelphia 
our  oculist,  Dr.  Holloway,  cooperates  with  us  most  gener- 
tously  by  permitting  us  to  refer  to  him  all  these  cases  for 
determination  of  the  question  of  eligibility  from  an  ocular 
point  of  view.  In  those  cases  that  apply  from  more  remote 
parts  of  the  state  or  from  outside  the  state,  whenever  the 
applicant  has  “partial  sight”,  we  endeavor  to  secure  from 
the  parents  an  oculist’s  statement  as  to  the  exact  amount  of 
vision  in  each  eye.  By  these  means  we  have  been  enabled 
to  keep  out  of  our  school  quite  a number  of  children  who 
probably  ought  not  to  be  here — who  certainly  ought  not,  if 
their  coming  should  keep  out  of  school  a totally  blind  child. 
In  spite  of  these  precautions  a few  of  these  border-line  cases 
gain  admission  and  as  there  is  no  provision  for  their  educa- 
tion elsewhere  quite  naturally  we  occasionally  give  them  “the 
benefit  of  the  doubt”  and  permit  them  to  remain.  In  spite 
of  this  tendency  to  leniency,  Dr.  Holloway  assures  me  that 
there  were  enrolled  last  year  not  more  than  17  of  these 
border-line  cases  in  a total  registration  of  213.  He  assures 
me,  however,  that  there  were  at  least  20  others  who,  while 
they  had  too  little  sight  to  be  classed  as  border-line  cases, 
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still  had  sufficient  to  warrant  their  receiving  some  eye 
instruction  by  means  of  specially  prepared  charts  or  large 
sized  letters  plainly  formed  upon  a blackboard.  Some  of 
these  pupils  persist  in  getting  close  to  the  Braille  books  and 
reading  them  with  the  eye  rather  than  with  the  fingers. 

Various  plans  have  been  suggested  and  are  being  tried 
in  an  attempt  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  pupils. 

At  the  Birmingham  (Eng.)  Royal  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  classes  for  the  partially  blind  of  the  city  were  organ- 
ized in  1910  at  the  instance  of  the  Birmingham  Education 
Committee  which  contributed  £10/10  per  annum  for  each 
child  attending  the  day  classes,  this  amount  covering  “the 
cost  of  tuition  and  the  provision  of  a mid-day  meal  on  the 
five  days  in  the  week  that  the  children  are  in  attendance,” 
the  Board  of  Education  paying  an  additional  grant  of  £5/5. 
Careful  steps  are  taken  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  con- 
tagious diseases  by  these  pupils  who  come  and  go  daily. 

“The  pupils  attending  the  day  classes  are  divided  into 
two  sections  by  the  Institution’s  Ophthalmic  Surgeon.  The 
partially  blind  who  may  use  their  sight  are  taught  ‘sighted’ 
methods,  and  the  remainder  are  taught  ‘blind’  methods.  In 
the  first  (or  ‘sighted’)  section,  all  lessons  are  of  short  dura- 
tion ; the  type  of  the  reading  books  is  carefully  chosen  as  to 
size  and  distinctness ; the  writing  and  arithmetic  are  not 
required  in  lines;  while  penmanship  is  a subject  which  of 
necessity  has  to  suffer.  Most  of  the  day  pupils  are  taught 
typewriting.  The  manual  work  is  such  as  is  taken  by  the 
blind.  There  are  considerably  more  oral  lessons  than  in  a 
school  for  sighted  children.  All  maps  used  are  of  the  em- 
bossed kind,  and  the  children  are  also  taught  clay-modeling, 
basket-weaving,  rug-making,  needle- work  (on  coarse  and 
fine  canvas),  chair-seating,  netting  and  knitting.  Domestic 
work  is  left  out  only  because  the  Institution  has  no  facilities 
for  teaching  this  subject.”* 

In  London,  classes  for  “high  myopes”  have  been  main- 
tained for  several  years  by  the  London  County  Council  in 

* “The  Education  of  Partially-Blind  Children”,  The  Birmingham 
Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind,  The  Braille  Review,  October,  1912. 
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connection  with  the  city  schools.  “The  chief  features  of  the 
Myopic  Classes  are : 

( 1 ) That  the  children  are  not  allowed  to  learn  Braille 

writing  or  reading. 

(2)  That  they  are  not  allowed  to  read  ordinary  books, 

papers  or  magazines. 

(3)  That  they  are  not  allowed  to  do  any  needlework, 

or  even  knitting  if  held  near  the  eye. 

(4)  That  they  attend  the  sighted  school  for  all  ‘oral’ 

lessons,  drill,  singing,  woodwork,  cookery  and 

laundry. 

(5)  That  all  writing,  arithmetic,  reading,  and  a few 

manual  occupations  are  done  in  the  special 

classes. 

The  room  is  fitted  all  round  with  writing  boards  and 
ruled  so  as  to  allow  large  figures  or  letters  to  be  written.” 

A class  of  “semi-blind”  children  was  organized  in 
April,  1913,  in  Boston  in  connection  with  the  public  schools 
of  that  city.  Of  these  Superintendent  Dyer  says : “It  was 
not  difficult  to  find  children  but  quite  difficult  to  get  them 
back  and  forth  to  the  school.  There  are  enough  in  the  city 
for  two  or  three  rooms  if  they  could  be  gotten  together. 
The  attendance  in  June  was  seven,  and  the  total  registration 
nine,  but  the  progress  made  by  the  children  to  whom  school 
had  meant  almost  nothing  has  been  remarkable,  showing 
that  the  effort  is  well  worth  while  if  the  children  can  be 
reached.  Every  case  is  different,  some  have  cataract,  some 
are  near-sighted,  others  far-sighted ; some  use  large  magni- 
fying  glasses,  others  are  endangered  by  so  doing.  Some  are 
allowed  to  read  ordinary  type,  others  are  in  danger  of  mis- 
using their  ability  to  read  so  as  to  injure  their  sight.  The 
school  attempts  to  train  each  child  according  to  its  defect. 
Various  forms  of  handicraft  are  employed,  and  as  many 
methods  as  there  are  children.”* 

I have  conferred  freely  with  Dr.  Holloway  with  refer- 
ence to  more  adequate  provisions  for  these  partially  sighted 

* Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Boston  Public 
Schools,-  December,  1913. 
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PAPER  CUTTING  FROM  PATTERNS  AND  DRAWING  BY  MEANS  OF  UPHOLSTERER’S  TACKS 

AND  CUSHIONS 

Work  of  kindergarten,  connecting-class  and  first  grade  pupils. 


pupils  and  we  are  agreed  that  the  local  problem  can  be  met 
much  more  adequately  and  at  greatly  decreased  cost  by  the 
following  plan : — 

First. — Special  provisions  should  be  made  in  all  large 
cities  for  the  instruction  of  the  partially  sighted  in  connec- 
tion with  the  schools  for  children  with  normal  sight. 

Because  ( i ) these  children  will  make  their  way  through 
life  as  seeing,  not  as  blind  people; 

(2)  their  association,  therefore,  should  be  with 
seeing,  not  with  blind,  pupils; 

(3)  their  needs  can  be  met  thus  very  much 
better  and  at  much  less  cost;  and 

(4)  they  can  be  kept  in  their  own  homes  and 
their  families  assume  full  responsibility  for  their  keep. 

Second. — Those  who  live  in  less  populous  centers  and 
who  cannot  therefore  be  so  well  provided  for  in  their  local 
communities,  must  continue  for  the  present  to  come  to  our 
special  schools ; and  we  must  make  provision  for  suitable  eye 
instruction  in  strict  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  school’s  oculist. 

We  are  planning  to  provide  this  year  some  instruction 
for  these  partially  sighted  pupils  who  are  in  our  school  and 
I hope  that  we  can  bring  the  matter  of  the  need  of  suitable 
instruction  for  the  partially  blind  of  the  city  to  the  attention 
of  the  public  school  authorities  with  sufficient  force  to  insure 
that  suitable  provision  for  this  need  may  soon  be  made  in 
connection  with  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Salesroom  and  Exchange  which  we  opened  in  May 
1910  at  204  (old  number  200)  South  Thirteenth  Street,  has 
The  Fourth  added  another  successful  year  to  its  previous 
Year  of  our  achievements  under  the  well-directed  and  un- 
Salesroom  and  tiring  efforts  of  Mr.  Delfino,  ably  and  sym- 
Exchange.  pathetically  seconded  by  Mrs.  Delfino. 

Here  are  some  of  the  results  for  the  twelve  months  from 
December  1st,  1913  to  December  1st,  1914. 

First, — Within  the  year  positions  were  secured  for 
sixteen  (16)  persons;  among  these  were  two  for  whom 
positions  had  been  secured  previously. 
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Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  cases  of  two  girls 
as  illustrative  of  the  variety  of  occupations  which  are  avail- 
able for  those  who  have  the  necessary  qualifications. 

After  two  years  of  endeavor  an  opportunity  was  secured 
for  one  of  our  totally  blind  capable  girl  graduates  in  music 
to  sing  in  the  choir  of  one  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Churches  of  the  city,  on  the  same  salary  basis  as  sighted 
singers.  She  has  held  the  position  now  for  nearly  a year, 
and  is  giving  satisfaction.  Her  employment  is  due  to  the 
kindly  interest  of  the  organist,  Mr.  Franklin  Robinson  and 
to  the  persistent  efforts  of  Mr.  Delfino. 

In  quite  another  line  is  the  employment  of  one  of  our 
former  pupils  with  a little  sight,  at  a local  Day  Nursery. 
At  the  urgent  request  of  the  Field  Officer  and  with  the  help 
of  a former  pupil,  an  opportunity  was  secured  for  a two 
weeks’  trial  which  has  resulted  in  her  continued  employment. 

These  cases  illustrate  the  value  of  a careful  considera- 
tion of  the  capabilities  of  the  individual  and  of  his  adapta- 
tion to  a particular  position,  and  of  persistence  in  following 
up  an  application  until  success  crowns  one’s  efforts. 

Second. — The  largest  service  rendered  to  the  blind 
through  our  activities  at  the  Exchange  is  not  the  money 
paid  to  the  workers  through  sales  from  the  Salesroom, 
though  this  has  been  helpful  to  many.  Our  greatest  assist- 
ance has  been  through  orders  secured  by  Mr.  Delfino  for 
various  useful  articles  which  the  workers  have  made  in  their 
homes  which  have  been  delivered  direct  to  the  buyer  without 
passing  through  the  Salesroom.  Ninety-seven  dozen  rugs  in 
smaller  sizes  and  6 dozen  in  the  large  size  (9x12  ft.)  (a 
total  of  1164  small  rugs  and  72  of  floor  size)  were  sold  to 
several  leading  firms  of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Harrisburg 
and  Lancaster.  Fifteen  dozen  hammocks  were  sold  to  7 
stores. 

Third. — Our  records  show  that  the  Salesroom  and 
Exchange  has  greatly  increased  in  usefulness  in  supplying 
material  at  cost  to  more  persons  than  in  any  previous  year. 
Cane  has  been  provided  at  cost  to  the  Pennsylvania  Indus- 
trial Home  for  Blind  Women  and  to  74  individuals,  22 
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women — 16  in  Philadelphia,  6 outside  the  city — and  52  men 
— 31  in  Philadelphia  and  21  outside  the  city.  All  these 
except  8 (one  woman  and  7 men)  are  former  pupils  of  our 
school. 

On  this  point  Mr.  Delfino  says : “It  is  our  conviction 
that  the  blind  must  receive  practical  help  besides  inspiration 
and  instruction.  Many  of  the  blind  who  are  competent 
salesmen  have  not  sufficient  funds  to  make  immediate  pay- 
ment for  goods  purchased  wholesale  and  the  Field  Officer 
has  guaranteed  the  payment  of  such  bills  for  brooms  for  32 
men  and  2 women,  thus  enabling  them  to  purchase  brooms 
at  the  best  wholesale  rates  from  the  Working  Home  for 
Blind  Men.  Brooms  are  not  the  only  materials  advanced 
for  which  we  are  responsible.  Cane,  glue,  hammock  twine, 
reed,  raffia,  coat-hangers,  carpet  rags,  warp,  brushes  and 
mops — anything  the  worker  needs  to  fill  orders  for  which 
he  cannot  pay  cash  immediately — all  have  been  supplied  by 
us  or  ordered  from  the  wholesale  house  on  our  responsi- 
bility.” 

Fourth. — The  nature  and  amount  of  the  work  that  has 
been  done  appears  in  the  following  table : 


Tuning — 

Pianos  135 

Organs  1 

Caning — 

Chairs  2008 

Settees  17 

Brooms  Sold  4519 

Weaving — 

Rugs  (no.)  1492 

Carpets  (yds.)  801 

Basketry — Reed  and  Raffia — 

Coat  hangers  513 

Baskets  180 

Flower  hangers  131 

Raffia  bags  7 

Lamp  and  candle  shades  10 

Lamps  3 

Mats  92 

Napkin  rings  36 

Rattles  14 

Slipper  trees  117 

Trays  6 

Carpet  beaters  6 

Raffia  covered  bowls  3 
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Fifth. — Through  the  Salesroom  and  Exchange  we  have 
paid  to  69  workers  and  consignors  and  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Working  Home  for  Blind  Men,  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial 
Home  for  Blind  Women  and  the  Delaware  Commission  for 
the  Blind  the  sum  of  $8,603.44  as  against  $5,662.38  paid 
last  year.  Of  the  individual  beneficiaries  54  are  former  or 
present  pupils ; 14  have  never  attended  a school  for  the  blind ; 
39  are  men;  30  women. 

Sixth. — Advising  those  who  have  acquired  blindness  in 
adult  life  and  directing  them  to  the  thing  they  seem  best 
qualified  to  do  is  one  of  the  most  helpful  services  that  the 
Exchange  is  rendering  the  cause  of  the  blind.  This  activity 
is  also  of  great  assistance  to  the  management  of  the  school ; 
for  quite  a large  number  of  adults  apply  each  year  for 
admission  to  the  school  and  experience  has  long  ago  estab- 
lished the  principle  that  it  is  unwise  and  practically  impos- 
sible to  educate  the  young  and  the  adult  blind  together.  We 
do  not  think  of  doing  so  in  the  case  of  those  who  see;  why 
should  we  attempt  the  harder  task  in  the  case  of  the  blind? 

One  fundamental  principle  in  advising  adults  who  have 
recently  acquired  blindness  is  to  encourage  them  to  continue 
wherever  possible  in  the  business  with  which  they  were 
entirely  familiar  before  loss  of  sight.  But  no  general  prin- 
ciples can  be  laid  down ; each  case  is  a distinct  problem  to 
be  determined  by  careful  consideration  of  all  the  facts.  We 
would  not  say,  for  example,  that  printing  is  a practical  trade 
for  the  blind  to  follow ; but  the  Field  Officer,  I think  wisely, 
advised  a man  forty-six  years  of  age,  who  has  a wife  and 
two  daughters,  to  try  the  experiment  of  earning  support  for 
himself  and  family  as  a printer.  Through  the  kindness  of 
Mrs.  Eckley  B.  Coxe  a second-hand  printing  press  and 
equipment  were  purchased  and  the  man  began  business  in 
July,  1914,  several  of  his  initial  orders  being  procured  for 
him  by  Mr.  Delfino  and  those  who  had  become  interested  in 
the  experiment.  The  blind  man  does  the  press-work  himself 
with  occasional  supervision  from  his  wife,  the  typesetting 
being  done  by  a printer  with  sight.  The  plan  is  still  experi- 
mental but  it  gives  promise  of  success.  But  the  man  in 
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question  had  been  in  the  printing  business  twenty-one  years 
before  losing  his  sight;  he  had  thoroughly  mastered  this 
trade  before  he  became  blind. 

Seventh. — In  addition  to  the  usual  activities  of  the 
Exchange  its  work  as  a bureau  of  information  is  increasing 
and  more  calls  are  made  upon  the  Field  Officer  by  the  gen- 
eral public  and  by  the  numerous  social  agencies  of  the  city. 

Eighth. — Clothing  contributed  by  interested  friends  of 
the  work  has  been  privately  given  to  17  individuals. 

Three  concert  engagements  in  Wilmington  and  Phila- 
delphia were  secured  for  five  former  pupils. 

From  his  experience  in  previous  years  enforced  by  those 
of  the  past  year,  Mr.  Delfino  makes  the  following  observa- 
tions : 

“Another  year  of  personal  experience  and  observation 
in  helping  individuals  in  various  pursuits  deepens  the  con- 
viction and  belief  that  with  some  exceptions  the  blind  are 
better  off  in  their  own  communities  among  relatives  and 
friends.  Of  course  this  plan  requires  occasional  supervision 
by  a capable,  practical  worker  familiar  with  the  needs  of  the 
blind  and  a realization  of  the  possibilities  open  to  them ; it 
can  be  carried  out  successfully  by  giving  inspiration  and 
initial  help  to  the  individual  and  by  arousing  local  interest 
in  the  blind. 

“One  year  ago  a man  thirty-two  years  of  age,  blind 
for  two  years,  formerly  a skilled  mechanic,  having  a wife 
and  two  children,  was  started  selling  newspapers  in  his  own 
neighborhood.  His  pluck  and  perseverance  aroused  the 
interest  of  a druggist  in  the  same  neighborhood  who  gave 
him  permission  to  locate  a news-stand  in  front  of  his  drug 
store.  The  druggist  also  turned  over  to  the  blind  man  his 
own  trade  in  magazines.  Later,  another  business  man  in 
the  neighborhood,  also  interested  in  his  efforts  to  make  a 
living,  built  him  a booth.  As  a result  of  this  hearty  coop- 
eration the  blind  man  is  now  happy  in  his  work  and  is  able 
to  earn  a livelihood  for  himself  and  family. 

“Another  case  in  point  is  that  of  the  man  whom  we 
started  weaving  in  1910  who  found  it  necessary  to  have 
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another  loom  wide  enough  to  make  rugs  of  floor  size,  so 
that  he  could  fill  orders  for  large  rugs.  Among  his  friends 
were  several  mechanics  who  showed  their  cooperation  by 
giving  their  services  in  building  him  a large  loom,  the  only 
expense  to  the  weaver  being  the  cost  of  the  raw  material. 

“Another  young  man  was  started  with  a news-stand  in 
front  of  a car-barn  in  his  own  neighborhood.  Here  he  has 
created  an  interest  in  himself  and  is  now  self-supporting. 
This  young  man  had  been  given  a trial  at  selling  brooms 
and  recaning  chairs  but  he  was  seldom  able  to  meet  his 
living  expenses. 

“Another  young  man  was  placed  in  a cigar  factory 
outside  the  city  stripping  tobacco;  after  a period  of  four 
years  the  factory  discontinued  using  the  tobacco  he  was  able 
to  strip  and  he  lost  his  position.  During  the  four  years  he 
had  made  some  good  friends  who  helped  him  to  secure  a 
position  in  another  tobacco  factory  in  the  same  town. 

“The  Exchange  always  aims  to  inspire  and  stimulate 
the  blind  to  self-help  as  far  as  mental  and  physical  condi- 
tions permit.  We  try  to  advise  and  direct  them  into  channels 
where  they  will  be  most  useful  to  themselves  and  their 
community.  The  guidance  given  must  always  be  of  such 
a nature  as  to  make  them  as  resourceful  and  self-reliant 
as  possible.  During  the  year  34  new  cases  have  been  referred 
to  the  Field  Officer. 

“Placement  is  a difficult  problem  but  even  after  this 
task  is  accomplished  we  are  occasionally  disappointed  in 
some  of  those  that  are  placed,  because  of  their  lack  of  ‘stick- 
to-it-iveness’  and  sound  judgment.  During  the  year  five 
who  were  about  to  leave  their  positions  through  dis- 
couragement and  dissatisfaction  spoke  to  us  of  the  matter 
beforehand,  were  convinced  of  their  error  and  were  per- 
suaded to  remain  at  their  posts.  Three  men  and  one  woman 
who  left  their  positions  without  either  conferring  with  us 
or  proper  consideration  on  their  part,  have  been  without 
employment  ever  since.  During  the  past  four  years  65  per- 
sons have  been  helped  to  secure  positions  or  have  been 
started  in  mercantile  pursuits;  in  positions,  21  men  and  14 
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women;  in  mercantile  pursuits,  27  men  and  3 women.  Of 
these  15  persons,  9 men  and  6 women,  abandoned  positions 
or  occupations  secured  for  them.” 


The  number  of  new  members  of  our  staff  this  year  is 
unusually  large. 

Miss  Dithridge,  who  has  been  teacher 
thTcTi^r  °f  English  and  History  in  our  Boys’  School 
since  April,  1909,  resigned  to  enter  high 
school  work  in  Brooklyn  near  her  home.  Her  successor  is 
Miss  Bertha  N.  Wilcox,  of  Wilkinsburg,  Pa.,  who  graduated 
in  June  from  Wilson  College,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

Miss  Potter,  who  has  been  the  very  satisfactory  teacher 
of  Mathematics,  Latin  and  German  in  our  Boys’  School  for 
the  past  four  years,  resigned  to  live  with  a recently  widowed 
uncle.  She  is  succeeded  by  Miss  Harriet  E.  Totman,  of 
Conway,  Mass.,  who  graduated  in  June  from  Mt.  Holyoke 
College,  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  and  had  had  one  year’s 
experience  in  teaching  prior  to  entering  college. 

Miss  Miller,  who  was  for  three  years  the  teacher 
of  the  third  grade  in  our  Girls’  School  and  last  year  did 
excellent  work  in  our  kindergarten,  resigned  to  be  mar- 
ried. She  is  succeeded  by  Miss  Jane  A.  White,  a graduate 
in  19 1 1 from  the  Oberlin  (Ohio)  Kindergarten  Training 
School,  with  three  years’  experience  in  kindergarten  work 
and  three  summers’  experience  as  director  of  the  Steelton 
(Pa.)  playgrounds. 

Mr.  Molter,  who  has  served  most  acceptably  for  three 
years  as  the  physical  instructor  of  our  boys,  resigned  to 
become  the  principal  instructor  in  the  Boys’  School  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  at  Watertown,  Mass.  Mr.  Molter’s 
interest  was  not  confined  to  his  work  in  physical  education, 
but  he  took  a deep  personal  interest  in  each  boy  in  the  school. 
He  was  Scout  Master  of  our  troop  of  Boy  Scouts  and  was 
likewise  an  excellent  teacher  of  civics,  personal  hygiene,  and 
sanitation.  I reluctantly  accepted  his  resignation  this  year 
to  enable  him  to  assume  larger  responsibilities  at  the  Perkins 
Institution,  with  the  hope  that  he  may  remain  longer  in  our 
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work  than  he  otherwise  would.  It  is  a source  of  genuine 
regret  that  there  are  not  greater  inducements  for  capable 
growing  young  men  to  remain  longer  in  our  special  field 
of  education.  Mr.  Molter’s  successor  is  Mr.  Raymond  S. 
Shortlidge,  of  Landenberg,  Pa.,  a graduate  in  1913  from 
the  West  Chester  State  Normal  School,  with  one  year’s 
experience  as  principal  of  the  West  Nantmeal  (Pa.)  Town- 
ship High  School. 

Miss  Dawley  the  teacher  last  year  of  the  sixth  and 
seventh  grades  in  the  Girls’  School,  resigned  to  accept  a 
more  lucrative  position  as  teacher  of  her  specialty  (history) 
in  the  High  School  at  New  Haven,  Conn.  Miss  Sadie  E. 
Brown,  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  a graduate  in  1912  of  Mt.  Holyoke 
College,  with  a year’s  experience  in  teaching,  succeeds  Miss 
Dawley. 

Mrs.  Martin,  who  has  been  the  piano  teacher  of  our 
little  girls  for  the  past  five  years,  resigned  to  remain  at 
home.  She  is  succeeded  by  Miss  Elsie  E.  Bruggemann,  of 
Philadelphia. 

The  teacher  of  the  special  grade  of  our  Boys’  School 
for  the  past  ten  years,  Mr.  McCall,  died  at  his  home,  Octo- 
ber 15th,  1914.  Mr.  McCall  graduated  from  our  school  in 
1901,  entering  school  at  a somewhat  older  age  than  the 
majority  of  our  pupils  which  may  account  in  part  for  the  ser- 
iousness of  purpose  which  characterized  all  his  work  both  as 
pupil  and  as  teacher.  He  was  quiet,  self-controlled,  sympa- 
thetically interested  in  each  boy  who  was  assigned  to  him, 
and  these  very  qualities  endeared  him  to  his  pupils.  If  the 
school  benefitted  him  by  the  advantages  it  afforded  him  to 
secure  an  education,  Fairman  McCall  has  made  a worthy 
return  in  the  conscientious  and  efficient  service  he  has  ren- 
dered the  school  for  the  past  ten  years.  Mr.  McCall’s 
successor  is  Elwood  Govan,  who  graduated  from  our  school 
in  1901  and  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1906. 
Mr.  Govan  has  had  a varied  experience  as  tutor  which  should 
fit  him  for  the  work  of  teaching  the  special  grade. 

Two  of  our  housemothers  have  left  us  this  year,  Mrs. 
Ward,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  our  senior  (Cottage  C) 
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boys  for  nine  years,  and  Mrs.  Trull,  who  has  been  for 
seven  years  the  housemother  of  the  senior  (Cottage  D) 
girls.  Mrs.  Palmer,  who  has  rendered  excellent  service 
for  the  past  two  years  as  housemother  of  our  intermedi- 
ate (Cottage  B)  boys,  succeeds  Mrs.  Ward;  and  Miss 
Weber,  the  devoted  and  capable  housemother  of  our  inter- 
mediate (Cottage  E)  girls  for  eight  years,  succeeds  Mrs. 
Trull.  Mrs.  Palmer’s  successor  in  Cottage  B is  Miss  Mary 
Dewees,  of  Philadelphia,  who  has  had  five  years’  experience 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Training  School  for  the  Feeble  Minded 
at  Elwyn  and  three  years’  experience  at  the  Hospital  for 
Epileptics  at  Oakbourne.  Miss  Weber’s  successor  in  Cottage 
E is  Mrs.  Emma  G.  Robertson,  of  Quantico,  Md.,  who  is 
without  experience  in  institutional  work. 

It  was  my  very  great  privilege  to  attend  the  Fourth 
International  Conference  on  the  Blind,  which  was  held  in 
London,  June  18th  to  24th,  1914.  I was 

A Convention  , , „ ,,  . . 

Abroad  present  at  nearly  all  the  sessions  and  was 

interested  to  compare  the  views  expressed 
upon  the  many  topics  presented  with  those  which  obtain  in 
this  country.  I have  read  the  proceedings  of  the  previous 
conferences  and  it  was  gratifying  to  meet  many  of  the  men 
and  women  in  work  for  the  blind  in  Europe  with  whose 
names  I had  become  familiar.  I was  cordially  received 
and  was  freely  admitted  to  the  discussions  that  followed 
the  presentation  of  each  topic.  At  one  of  the  evening 
sessions  which  was  held  in  Central  Hall,  Westminster,  I 
read  a paper  on  “Tendencies  in  Work  for  the  Blind  in 
America  in  the  Twentieth  Century”,  being  followed  imme- 
diately by  Mr.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Ohio  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  and  Editor  of 
the  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  who  supplemented  and  illustrated 
with  lantern  slides  and  moving  pictures  the  points  I had 
made  in  my  paper.  The  moving  pictures  and  a liberal 
number  of  the  slides  represented  the  work  of  our  pupils 
and  gave  the  delegates,  representing  many  countries,  a very 
clear  idea  of  our  plant  and  of  the  ideals  that  underlie  our 
work. 
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I took  advantage  of  a few  hours  in  Liverpool  enroute 
to  the  Convention  to  visit  two  institutions  for  the  blind  there. 
A Visit  to  Some  During  the  Conference  week  I visited  in 
European  Insti-  London  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the 
tutions  for  the  Blind,  so  well  and  so  favorably  known  in 
America  by  reason  of  the  excellence  of  its 
work  and  its  famous  principal,  Sir  Francis  Campbell,  who 
died  on  June  30th,  1914;  two  workshops  for  the  adult 
blind;  the  National  Lending  Library  for  the  Blind;  “Swiss 
Cottage”,  a residential  school  maintained  by  the  London 
Society  for  Teaching  and  Training  the  Blind;  and  one  of 
the  Day  Schools  for  Myopes  maintained  by  the  London 
County  Council. 

In  Paris  I visited  L’Ecole  Braille  des  Jeunes  Aveugles, 
the  Valentin  Flauy  Association  and  the  Quinze  Vingts. 
And  in  August,  just  before  leaving  for  home,  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  European  war,  I visited  schools  for  the  blind 
in  Rome  and  in  Naples. 

I learned  much  from  these  visits  to  a limited  number 
of  European  institutions  and  from  attendance  upon  the  Con- 
ference, and  I expect  to  be  able  to  do  better  work  as  a result 
of  these  opportunities. 

In  closing  this  report,  I wish  to  thank  you,  the  Members 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  for  the  opportunity  I had  to 
attend  the  Conference  and  to  visit  these  foreign  Institutions 
and  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  efforts  of  all  my 
associate  officers  and  teachers  who  made  it  possible  for  me 
to  leave  before  the  close  of  school  in  order  to  reach  London 
in  time  for  the  Conference. 

Within  the  twelve  months  ending  De- 
Printing  Office.  cember  1st,  1914,  the  following  work  was 
done  in  our  Printing  Office: 


Large  plates  embossed  3,008 

Small  plates  embossed  284 

Medium  plates  embossed  132 

Large  sheets  printed  14,834 

Small  sheets  printed  4,738 

Medium  sheets  printed  2,056 

Interpointed  sheets  printed  2,646 

Alphabet  sheets  printed  3,494 

Calendars  printed  1,979 
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VARIETIES  OF  HAND  WORK 

P,v  kindprp-ni-ten.  ronnerting-Hnss  nn.cl  first  grade  nnnils 


Kindergarten  forms  printed  ioo 

Playing  cards  printed  S3 

Christmas  cards  printed  300 

Number  of  different  books  and  pamphlets  embossed  in  brass 17 

Number  of  pamphlets  fastened  in  covers  here  264 

Number  of  sheets  written  by  hand  3,401 

Number  of  title  pages  written  by  hand  38 

Number  of  girls  employed  in  writing  Braille  5 

Amount  of  cash  paid  girls  and  press  boys  $132.94 


Plates  were  made  of  the  following: 

Burritt,  0.  H The  aim  in  the  education  of  the  blind. 

Clemens,  Samuel  Huckleberry  Finn.  3 vols. 

Eichendorff,  Joseph  Frieh 

(Completed)  Aus  dem  Leben  eines  Taugenichts.  3 vols. 

Holbrook,  Florence  A Dramatic  Reader  for  lower  grades. 

Livy  (Completed)  Selections.  2 vols. 

Lynch,  Major  Charles American  Red  Cross  Abridged  text  book. 

Martin,  George  Madden  ...Emmy  Lou. 

Mitchell,  S.  Weir  A Venture  in  ’77. 

Mitchell,  S.  Weir  Hugh  Wynne.  4 vols. 

Ovid Selections. 

Schiller,  Friedrich  (Com- 
pleted)   Maria  Stuart.  3 vols. 

Schiller,  Friedrich  Wallenstein. 

Virgil,  Mrs.  A.  M Artistic  studies  and  pieces. 

The  following  are  in  press: 

Dickens,  Charles  Tale  of  two  cities. 

Eliot,  George  Romola. 

Jackson,  Helen  Hunt Ramona. 

Miller,  Russell  King Outlines  of  harmony. 

Nichols,  A.  B Modem  German  prose. 

Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of 

the  Blind  List  of  Publications  in  American  Braille. 


STATISTICS. 


Movement  of  population : 


Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Resident  at  last  report  

108 

104 

212 

Admitted  

16 

16 

32 

Population  of  the  year 

124 

120 

244 

Discharged  

17 

37 

Remaining  at  the  close  of  the  year 

. .t 104 

103 

207 

Age  at  Admission  of  the 

32  Pupils 

Received  During  the 

Year. 

Age  No.  Age 

No.  Age 

No. 

Age 

No. 

5 4 9 

1 14 

4 

18 

1 

6 3 10 

1 is 

1 

27 

1 

7 4 11 

1 16 

2 

8 5 12 

3 17 

1 

Total  admissions  .. 

Seventeen  pupils  were  admitted  under  10  years  of  age, 
the  youngest  being  5^2  years  old ; nine  from  10  to  15  years ; 
five  from  15  to  19  years;  and  only  one  over  20  years. 
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Length  of  Time  Here  of  the  37  Pupils  Discharged 
During  the  Year. 


Time  here  No.  Time  here  No.  Time  here  No. 

Less  than 

one  year  3 5 5 11  1 

1 4 7 3 12  2 

2 2 8 3 15  I 

3 19  5 

4 3 10  4 

Total  discharges  37 


The  average  length  of  stay  of  all  pupils  leaving  was 
6 years  and  2 months. 

Of  the  Pupils  Admitted,  27  were  from  Pennsyl- 
vania; 1 from  Delaware;  4 from  New  Jersey.  Of  those 
in  attendance  during  the  year,  204  were  partly  supported 
by  Pennsylvania  (32  counties  represented)  ; 20  by  New 
Jersey;  7 by  Delaware,  and  the  remainder  by  the  institution 
or  by  friends. 

Causes  of  Blindness  of  those  Admitted: — 

Ophthalmia  Neonatorum  

Optic  Atrophy  

Iridochoroiditis 

Buphthalmos .' 

Congenital  Cataract  

Microphthalmos  

Traumatism  and  Sympathetic  Ophthalmia. . . . 

Ulcerative  Keratitis  

Albinism  and  Mixed  Astigmatism  

Interstitial  Keratitis 

Myopia  and  Choroiditis  

Retinitis  Pigmentosa  

Secondary  Glaucoma,  Myopia  and  Retinal  De- 
tachment   

Total  admissions  32 

Nativity: — Pennsylvania,  28;  other  States,  3;  foreign 
born,  1. 

Relatives  Blind: — One  girl  had  two  sisters  blind, 
one  living  and  one  dead.  One  girl  has  a grand  uncle 
(maternal)  who  was  blind.  One  girl  has  a brother  with 
defective  sight.  One  girl  has  a sister  with  very  defective 
sight.  One  boy  has  a sister  and  two  uncles  (maternal) 
with  defective  sight. 
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Health  5 — During  the  year  there  were  three  cases  of 
pneumonia,  one  of  appendicitis,  eight  of  German  measles, 
and  four  of  chicken  pox.  With  these  exceptions  the  general 
health  of  the  school  has  been  good. 

Necrology: — There  have  been  three  deaths  during  the 
year : 

Viola  M.  Fritchel,  aged  n years,  who  died  at  the  Pres- 
byterian Hospital,  of  brain  tumor. 

Monroe  Wert,  aged  9 years,  who  died  at  his  home,  of 
brain  tumor. 

Harry  F.  Lawrence,  aged  12  years,  who  died  at  his 
home,  of  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs. 


STUDIES  PURSUED 

DURING  THE 

YEAR. 

LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

TOTAL 

Kindergarten  

3 

II 

*14 

Language  : 

Reading  

73 

76 

fi49 

Writing  (Braille)  

57 

30 

187 

Spelling  

99 

93 

+192 

Language  

37 

30 

+67 

Grammar  

36 

33 

69 

Rhetoric  

14 

24 

Literature  

19 

16 

35 

Latin  

19 

16 

35 

German  

31 

8 

39 

Mathematics  : 

Number  

18 

27 

t45 

Arithmetic  

6 7 

45 

112 

Algebra  

9 

14 

23 

Geometry  

10 

* The  number  of  children  doing  strictly  kindergarten  work 

: this  year 

is  prac- 

tically  the  same  as  it  has  been  in  recent  years,  but  the  children  who  are  in  the 
connecting  class  and  the  first  grade  have  been  taught  the  following  subjects;  read- 
ing, writing  (Braille),  spelling,  language,  number,  modeling,  drawing  and  nature 
work;  and  the  first  grade  has  had,  in  addition  to  these  subjects,  the  following: 
ancient  history  stories,  raffia  and  reed  work,  sewing  (hand),  gymnastics  and,  the 
boys  of  the  grade,  swimming.  The  numbers  of  pupils  in  the  connecting  class  and 
the  first  grade  are  included  this  year  with  the  number  of  those  pursuing  these 
subjects  in  the  main  school. 

t Includes  18  boys  and  8 girls  in  the  first  grade  and  connecting  class  at  the 
kindergarten  building. 
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History-Civics  : 


Ancient  

28 

3 

fax 

English  

14 

14 

American  

45 

47 

92 

Civics  

12 

10 

22 

Current  News  

84 

66 

150 

Science  : 

Nature  Work 

37 

38 

t75 

Physiology  and  Hygiene  

42 

22 

64 

Geography  

55 

61 

116 

Physical  Geography 

12 

12 

Physics  

9 

6 

15 

Geology  

14 

14 

Commercial  Subjects: 

Commercial  Arithmetic  

12 

12 

Bookkeeping  

12 

12 

Business  Law  

12 

12 

Industrial  Geography 

9 

9 

Economics  

12 

12 

Typewriting  

34 

44 

78 

Form  Study: 

Modeling  

40 

38 

+78 

Drawing  

40 

49 

f89 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Wood-work  

40 

40 

Shop: 

Cane  

58 

18 

76 

Broom  

42 

42 

Carpet  

12 

12 

Workroom  : 

Beadwork  

7 

7 

Raffia  and  Reedwork  

18 

16 

t34 

Crocheting 

9 

32 

41 

Knitting  

71 

71 

Sewing  (Hand)  

9 

73 

$82 

Sewing  (Machine)  

30 

30 

Domestic  Science  

16 

16 

Hammock  Making  

5 

5 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

Athletics  

83 

83 

Gymnastics  

102 

90 

$192 

Swimming  

9i 

72 

°i63 

t Includes  9 boys  and  3 girls  in  the  first  grade  at  the  kindergarten  building. 
0 Includes  9 boys  in  the  first  grade  at  the  kindergarten  building. 


MUSIC. 


Chorus  Singing  

84 

85 

169 

Oratorio  Chorus  

36 

57 

Individual  Voice  Culture 

12 

22 

Piano  

4i 

73 

Organ  

8 

3 

11 

Tuning  

22 

Violin  

2 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

We  desire  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  the 
following  for  the  courtesies  extended  to  us : 

A friend,  for  sixteen  tickets  to  the  concerts  of  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra. 

Mrs.  Eckley  B.  Coxe,  for  donations  of  $100.00  for  opera  and 
theatre  tickets,  and  $25.00  for  Christmas  gifts. 

Mrs.  Edwin  Arthur  Bookmyer,  for  a donation  of  $5.00. 

The  Fellowship  Club  of  West  Philadelphia  for  concert  tickets. 

Mr.  Noah  H.  Swayne,  2nd,  for  a song  recital  at  the  school. 

The  People’s  Choral  Union,  for  concert  tickets. 

The  Sternberg  School  of  Music,  for  tickets  to  a musical  recital. 

The  Strawbridge  & Clothier  Chorus,  for  concert  tickets. 

Miss  Helen  Ware,  for  tickets  to  a musical  recital. 

Mr.  D.  Hendrik  Ezerman,  for  tickets  to  a piano  recital. 

Mr.  Frank  Durell  Baugher,  for  an  illustrated  lecture  at  the  school. 

Mr.  Leonard  A.  Blumberg,  for  special  rates  for  theatre  tickets. 

Henry  Holt  & Company,  Publishers,  for  permission  to  emboss 
“Modern  German  Prose,”  and  “Wallenstein.” 

American  Book  Company,  Publishers,  for  permission  to  emboss 
“A  Dramatic  Reader  for  Lower  Grades,”  and  “Selections  from  Ovid.” 

Grosset  & Dunlap,  Publishers,  for  permission  to  emboss  “Emmy 
Lou.” 

P.  Blakiston’s  Son  & Company,  Publishers,  for  permission  to 
emboss  “American  Red  Cross  Abridged  Text-Book  on  First  Aid.” 

Ginn  & Company,  Publishers,  for  permission  to  emboss  “Satires 
of  Juvenal.” 

Harper  & Brothers,  Publishers,  for  permission  to  emboss  “The 
Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn.” 

Dana  Estes  & Company,  Publishers,  for  permission  to  emboss 
“The  Wooing  of  Calvin  Parks.” 

George  W.  Jacobs,  Publishers,  for  permission  to  emboss  “A  Ven- 
ture in  1777.” 

Respectfully  submitted, 

O.  H.  BURRITT, 

Principal. 

December  17,  1914. 
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JAMES  CROSBY  BROWN,  Treasurer,  in  account  with  The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
!>*•.  Aooount  for  the  Year  ending  May  31st,  1014.  Cr. 
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[Signed]  LYBRAND,  ROSS  BROS.  & MONTGOMERY, 

Certified  Public  Accountants. 
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Total  enrollment,  1913-1914 4744 


RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN  CANADA.-Corrected  February,  1915. 
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Wisconsin  Racine Burton  E.  Nelson Catharine  M.  Light February,  1909 

Total  enrolment  1913-1914 


MODELING;  PAPER  FOLDING  AND  CUTTING;  DRAWING  BY  MEANS  OF  UPHOLSTERER'S 

TACKS  AND  CUSHIONS 

By  girls  of  the  first  grade.  In  the  right  of  the  picture  may  be  seen  the  garden  tools  of  the  grade. 


LIST  OF  PUPILS. 

December  ist,  1914. 


FROM  PENNSYLVANIA. 


Accession  I.  o. 

No.  Names  Received 

2263  Baranoski,  George  S 1913 

2049  Berninger,  Percy  E 1906 

2104  Bickel,  Leroy  A 1907 

2302  Bixel,  Robert  D 1914 

2103  Bocella,  Luigi  1907 

2204  Bolden,  Samuel  1911 

2045  Boyle,  Cornelius  1906 

T903  Bradford,  Allyn  M 1903 

2298  Brooks,  Samuel  F 1914 

1936  Brown,  Albert  Edward 1903 

2087  Burritt,  Howard  B 1907 

2111  Burth,  John  A 1908 

2154  Carroll,  Francis  W 1909 

2090  Chamberlain,  George  P 1907 

2030  Connors,  Clarence  E 1905 

2085  Copeland,  James  Monroe 1912 

2x57  Cross,  Wilfred  M 1909 

2214  Davis,  William  1911 

2248  de  Moll,  Rupert  B 1912 

2057  Ditzler,  Henry  M 1906 

2181  Doyle,  John  1910 

2238  Dutill,  Samuel  1912 

2166  Elder,  John  Ross  1909 

2167  Fellman,  Harry 1909 

2054  Finnegan,  Joseph  P 1906 

2267  Fry,  John  Monroe 1913 

2120  Gantz,  Charles  G 1908 

2270  Gavin,  Martin  Joseph 1913 

2272  Gearhart,  Kenneth  C 1913 

2100  Graves,  Francis  S 1907 

2iTfi  Hachenhurg,  George  1908 

2268  Hadjehli,  Joseph  1913 

1922  Haggerty,  Gerald  1903 

2253  Harman,  Lyle  R 1913 

2097  Hartman,  Harry  C 1907 

2244  Hearn,  Harold  V.  1912 

2002  Hepler,  John  1905 

2206  Hoffman,  Norman  H 1911 

2173  Huber,  Alvin  1910 

1983  Hummel,  Raymond  E.  1904 

2131  Ireton,  William  H 1908 

2262  Jigerjian,  Garabed 1913 

1891  Jones,  Clarence  1903 

2251  Kechak,  John 1913 

2175  Kessler,  Samuel  1910 

2234  Krause,  Michael  1912 

2285  Lare,  John  Walter  1914 

21Q9  Lentz,  Daniel  H 1911 

2289  Levan,  Louis  Leroy  1914 

2252  Lichtenwalner,  Arthur  P 1913 


Counties 

Berks. 

Columbia. 

Delaware. 

Lycoming. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Dauphin. 

Montgomery. 

Montgomery. 

Susquehanna. 

Philadelphia. 

Luzerne. 

Montgomery. 

Philadelphia. 

Montour. 

Philadelphia. 

Montgomery. 

Montgomery. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Northumberland. 

Berks. 

Philadelphia. 

Clearfield. 

Lackawanna. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Schuylkill. 

Franklin. 

Philadelphia. 

Luzerne. 

Berks. 

Lackawanna. 

Schuylkill. 

Philadelphia. 

Northumberland. 

Luzerne. 

Lackawanna. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Montgomery. 

Lebanon. 

Berks. 

Lehigh. 
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Accession 

No.  Names  Received 

2169  Livingston,  Janies  F.  1910 

2243  Matchey,  Wenzel 1912 

2125  McCann,  Joseph  1908 

2164  Merkel,  Herbert  L.  Y 1909 

1892  Miller,  E.  Earle  1903 

2150  Miller,  Ralph  S 1909 

2301  Monn,  Clarence  C 1914 

2223  Oakes,  Theodore  1911 

1961  Odenath,  Frank  F 1904 

2148  Opie,  Webster  H 1909 

2299  Pearlman,  Benjamin  1914 

1925  Perry,  Kenneth  W 1903 

2192  Rank,  Carl  J 1910 

2292  Rettew,  Charles  Paul  1914 

2142  Riley,  Harry  1909 

2102  Robbins,  Henry  Griffith  1907 

1999  Rodkey,  Earl  W 1905 

2177  Saville.  Carroll  1910 

2293  Schreffler,  John  Cameron  1914 

2224  Silverberg,  Mandel  1911 

2282  Smith,  Howard  John 1913 

2294  Snyder,  Chester 1914 

2230  Sobel,  Benjamin  1912 

2242  Spencer,  Raymond  1912 

2117  Sweeney,  Edgar  S 1908 

2020  Swinbum,  Lester  E 1905 

2210  Taylor,  William  R.  1911 

2056  Tinsley,  William  Sheridan  1906 

2202  Torbert,  Harold  B 1911 

2290  Vaughn,  Gardner  D 1914 

2284  Wachhaus,  Gustav  1913 

2066  Ward,  George  Ernest  1906 

2137  Webber,  Russel  0 1909 

2015  Weidert,  Bernard  W 1905 

2145  Weigel,  Theodore  L 1909 

2194  Weiner,  Abraham  1910 

2124  Wheeland,  Ralph  H 1908 

2258  Whitaker,  William 1913 

1958  Williams,  Archibald 1904 

2147  Wolf,  Amos  C 1909 

2216  Young,  John  W 1911 


FROM  OTHER  STATES. 


Names  Received 

2071  Briner,  Edward  C 1906 

1878  Ferdon.  Alonzo  W 1902 

2276  Focer,  Eugene  H 1913 

1849  Howard,  Harold  DeV 1901 

2006  Munis,  Raymond  1905 

2005  Pierce,  Paul  L 1905 

2296  Porter,  Raymond  L 1914 

2303  Pruitt,  Robert  E 1914 

2300  Putnam,  John  Everett  1914 

2236  Stults,  Howard  1912 

2201  Tremple,  Edward  H 1911 

2051  Willson,  William  S 1906 

2191  Yingling,  Harry  M 1910 


Counties 

Philadelphia. 

Luzerne. 

Philadelphia. 

Berks. 

Lycoming. 

Philadelphia. 

Franklin. 

Luzerne. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Luzerne. 

Union. 

Dauphin. 

Philadelphia. 

Northampton. 

Dauphin. 

Chester. 

Lycoming. 

Philadelphia. 

Lycoming. 

N orthumberland. 
Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia. 
York. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Lycoming. 

McKean. 

Schuylkill. 

Philadelphia. 

Luzerne. 

Elk. 

Lycoming. 

Philadelphia. 

Lycoming. 

Philadelphia. 

Luzerne. 

Lebanon. 

Philadelphia. 


Statu 

New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
Oklahoma. 
Delaware. 
Delaware. 
Oklahoma. 
China. 

New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
Delaware. 
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Accession 

No.  Names  Received 

2152  Allen,  Margaret  E.  B 1909 

2000  Antonson,  Dora  R.  1905 

2250  Beckman,  May  C 1912 

1998  Biehl,  Birdella  R 1905 

2093  Casey,  Rose  1907 

2264  Cimino,  Mary  Rosy 1913 

2254  Dangle,  Elizabeth  Oriella 1913 

2215  Darkes,  Lily  L 1911 

2183  Drissel,  Anna  L 1910 

1982  Dunsmore,  Catherine  E 1904 

1997  Edwards,  Alberta 1905 

1897  Edwards,  Elsie  R 1903 

2266  Epstein,  Violet  May 1913 

2279  Eyerman,  Irene  1913 

2259  Fabrio,  Annie  1913 

2274  Faulder,  Martha  Mary 1913 

2138  Fox,  Helen  M 1909 

2118  Galbraith,  Jennie  Mildred  1908 

2143  Gerhart,  Marion  C 1909 

2033  Grant,  Pearl  E 1905 

2229  Griffin,  Meta  1912 

2165  Gurtowska,  Valieri  1909 

2291  Hayes,  Margaret  M 1914 

2178  Hess,  Louisa  M 1910 

2288  Hinden,  Lillian  1914 

2078  Hinkel,  Lillian  M 1907 

2186  Hoffman,  Meda  M 1910 

1913  Horner,  Gussie  M 1903 

1948  Huttner,  Florence  M 1904 

2044  Kelly,  Genevieve  1906 

2239  Keough,  Annie  C 1912 

2237  Kerquasz,  Annie  1912 

1979  Leib,  Ruth  D 1904 

2249  Linn,  Willie  Fay 1912 

1904  Locuson,  Agnes  S 1903 

2295  Lynam,  Anna  Elizabeth  1914 

2082  Mansfield,  Nora  1 1907 

2212  Maida,  Rose 1911 

2028  Mazicha,  Veronica  1905 

2035  McClellan,  Helen  G 1905 

2123  McDonald,  Mary  1908 

2220  Miller,  Justina  1911 

2203  Moeller,  Gertrude  R.  19  n 

1873  Morris,  Edith  H 1902 

2297  Moyer,  Lillie  Helen  1914 

2283  Moyer,  Marietta  1913 

2174  Nedzinski,  Elizabeth  L 1910 

2062  Ochs,  Anna  M 1006 

1933  Pass,  Grace  E 1903 

2227  Pauley,  Eva  May 1912 

2269  Pauley,  Verna  A 1913 

2017  Phillips,  Stella  1005 

2278  Pieczynski,  Catherine  1913 

2032  Prior,  Gertrude  C 1905 

2277  Purnell,  Hattie  Viola 1913 

2240  Putt,  Lillie  A.  1912 

1989  Reichert,  Olivia  Y 1904 

2094  Rex,  Gertrude  P 1907 

2007  Roddy,  Mary  Ida 1905 

2168  Row,  Grace  M 1910 


Counties 

Philadelphia. 

McKean. 

Philadelphia. 

Berks. 

Lackawanna. 

Northampton. 

Lycoming. 

Lebanon. 

Philadelphia. 

Delaware. 

Lackawanna. 

Philadelphia 

Lancaster. 

Luzerne. 

Lackawanna. 

Schuylkill. 

Berks. 

Montgomery. 

Bucks. 

Northampton. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia 

Schuylkill. 

Philadelphia. 

Lancaster. 

Berks. 

Berks. 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia. 

Lackawanna 

Blair. 

Luzerne. 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Montgomery. 

Northampton. 

Philadelphia 

Luzerne. 

Lehigh. 

Schuylkill. 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia. 

Wyoming. 

Wyoming. 

Schuylkill. 

Lackawanna 

Montgomery. 

Lehigh. 

Lehigh. 

Lackawanna 

Philadelphia. 

Lancaster. 

Delaware. 

Berks. 

Berks. 

Schuylkill. 

Philadelphia 

Schuylkill. 
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Accession 

No  Names 

Received 

Counties 

2149 

Rowen,  Carrie  

1909 

Philadelphia. 

2144 

Rutherford,  Irma , 

Philadelphia. 

1996 

Saalfeld,  Anna  

1905 

Philadelphia. 

1944 

Sabo,  Lena  

1904 

Schuylkill. 

2200 

Saville,  Catherine  

Chester. 

2231 

Saville,  Margaret  Mildred 

Chester. 

2197 

Schwent,  Catharine  M.  . 

Philadelphia. 

2304 

Scully,  Hilda  B 

1914 

Luzerne. 

2196 

Searles,  Jennie  M 

Philadelphia. 

2004 

Sears,  Ida  May 

1905 

Philadelphia. 

2122 

Sechler.  Beatrice  J 

Lehigh. 

2156 

Smith,  Helen  I 

1909 

Dauphin. 

2208 

Smith,  Mabel  

Philadelphia. 

2185 

Staub,  Rose  H 

Crawford. 

2260 

Stern,  Ella  May 

1913 

Chester. 

2271 

Stevenson,  Myrtle  E 

1913 

Northumberland. 

2219 

Tasch,  Katherine  

Philadelphia. 

2188 

Telesco,  Angelina 

Lackawanna. 

1986 

Trask,  Mildred  E 

1904 

Potter. 

2146 

Turner,  Ruth  C 

1909 

Philadelphia. 

2205 

Watts,  Katharine  Lenore 

Dauphin. 

2014 

Weidert,  Ruth  C 

1905 

Elk. 

2257 

Whitaker,  Virginia 

1913 

Philadelphia. 

2198 

Wilkey,  Julia  Pauline  ... 

I9II 

Lancaster. 

FROM  OTHER 

STATES. 

Names 

Received 

States 

2217 

Burnett,  Grace  B 

New  Jersey. 

2084 

Burrows,  Marion  C 

1907 

Delaware. 

2141 

Carey,  Mildred  

1909 

Delaware. 

2281 

Dillett,  Izetta  

1913 

New  Jersey. 

2127 

Hyatt,  Lavada  

1908 

New  Jersey. 

2009 

Jones,  Jeanette  

1905 

New  Jersey. 

2193 

Kellert,  Frances  M 

Quebec,  Can. 

2265 

King,  Maria  B 

1913 

Delaware. 

196  s 

Kulp,  Bessie  E 

1904 

New  Jersey. 

2086 

Lybrand,  Christiana 

1907 

New  Jersey. 

2247 

Mahan,  Martha  Lucile... 

Alabama. 

2221 

Simmons,  Ruth  B 

New  Jersey. 

2305 

Snyder,  Rose  H 

.-1914 

New  Jersey. 

2287 

Thorp,  Marie  P 

1914 

New  Jersey. 

21?; 

Welch,  Catherine  M.  ... 

1909 

Delaware. 

Total  number  of  pupils  in  above  list: 

Boys  

104 

Girls  

99 

203 

Average  Age  of  the 

Above  Pupils. 

Boys  

Girls  

HOME 

INMATES, 

Admitted 

Received  into 

Names  j 

as  pupils 

the  Home 

States 

Boyer,  Emma  

Gutzlaff,  Fanny 

• 1854 

1863 

Pennsylvania. 

.1843 

1851 

China. 

Gutzlaff,  Jessie  D 

.1861 

1869 

China. 
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PROGRAM 

IN  COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  SEVENTY-SIXTH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  BIRTH  OF 
DAVID  DUFFLE  WOOD 

GIVEN  IN  THE  AUDITORIUM  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

Thursday  Evening,  March  1 2th,  1914 


(Mr.  Wood’s  birthday  is  March  2nd,  but  owing  to  snowstorms,  the 
exercises  were  postponed.) 

1.  Organ — Gloria  in  Excelsis  D.  D.  Wood 

OSCAR  H.  BILGRAM 

2.  Hymn — For  All  the  Saints  Joseph  Barnby 

SCHOOL  CHORUS 

3.  Paper — Method  D.  D.  Wood 

READ  BY  IDA  PRICE 

4.  Song — They  Ask  Me  Why D.  D.  Wood 

EDITH  MORRIS 

5.  Hymn — The  Twilight  Shadows  Fall D.  D.  Wood 

SCHOOL  CHORUS 

6.  Song — Onaway  D.  D.  Wood 

HAYDN  EVANS  ' 

7.  Waltz  Song — Autumn  Leaves  D.  D.  Wood 

RUTH  BUCK 

8.  Reminiscences  of  Mr.  Wood’s  Early  Life 

MISS  ELIZA  B.  CHASE 

9.  Anthem — There  Shall  Be  No  Night  There D.  D.  Wood 

SELECTED  CHORUS 
SOLOIST — M.  LUCILE  MAHAN 
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MUSICALE 

By  Pupils  of 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

OVERBROOK 


AT  THE  SCHOOL 

Monday  Evening,  November  24,  1913 

At  Eight  O’clock 


PROGRAM 

1.  Piano  Solo — Catching  Butterflies  Alberti 

GENEVIEVE  KELLY 

2.  Piano  Solo — L’ Adieu  Favarger 

STELLA  PHILLIPS 

3.  Song — Absent  Metcalf 

HAYDN  E.  EVANS 

4.  Piano  Solo — Scottish  Tone  Poem Macdowell 

CHRISTIANA  LYBRAND 

5.  Piano  Solo — Spinning  Song  von  Wilm 

BESSIE  E.  KULP 

6.  Songs — 

a.  Mirage  Lehmann 

b.  Will  o’  the  Wisp  Spross 

M.  LUCILE  MAHAN 

7.  Duo  for  Two  Pianos — Song  Without  Words Tschaikowsky 

JOSEPH  P.  FINNEGAN  FRANK  F.  ODENATH 

8.  Piano  Solos — 

a.  By  the  Brookside  Rogers 

b.  Elegy  Gade 

WILLIE  FAY  LINN 

9.  Piano  Solo — Hortensia  Lange 

FLORENCE  M.  HUTTNER 

10.  Duet — Heavenly  Love  Gounod 

EDITH  H.  MORRIS  NORA  I.  MANSFIELD 

11.  Piano  Solo — Polonaise  Macdowell 

HARRY  C.  HARTMAN 

12.  Song — The  Horn  Flegier 

EDWARD  HENAHAN 

13.  Piano  Solo — Gavotte  Rogers 

HERBERT  L.  Y.  MERKEL 

14.  Piano  Quartet — Festival  March Rathbun 

FLORENCE  M.  HUTTNER  MARION  C.  BURROWS 
GENEVIEVE  KELLY  MILDRED  E.  TRASK 
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MUSICALE 

By  Pupils  of 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BUND 

OVERBROOK 
AT  THE  SCHOOL 

Thursday  Evening,  February  26th,  1914 

At  Eight  O'clock 

PROGRAM 

1.  Organ  Solo — Sonata,  No.  i (First  Movement) Guilmant 

FRANK  F.  ODENATH 

2.  Piano  Solo — Impromptu,  Op.  go  No.  3 Schubert 

ROSE  H.  STAUB 

3.  Vocal — I Hear  You  Calling  Me Marshall 

HAYDN  E.  EVANS 

4.  Piano  Solo — Capriccio  Brillante Mendelssohn 

EDWARD  HENAHAN 

5.  Vocal — A Spray  of  Roses  Sanderson 

M.  LUCILE  MAHAN 

6.  Piano  Solos — 

o.  Prelude,  Op.  28  No.  15 Chopin 

b.  Hexentanz  Macdowell 

EDITH  H.  MORRIS 

7.  Piano  Solo — Polonaise,  Op.  26  No.  1 Chopin 

HARRY  C.  HARTMAN 

8.  Vocal — Passage  Birds  Farewell Hildach 

EDITH  H.  MORRIS  ROSE  H.  STAUB 

9.  Piano  Solo — Morceau  en  forme  d’un  Etude Wollenhaupt 

BESSIE  E.  KULP 

10.  Piano  Solo — Impromptu,  Op.  90  No.  4 Schubert 

M.  LUCILE  MAHAN 

11.  Vocal — Even  Bravest  Hearts,  from  “Faust” Gounod 

EDWARD  HENAHAN 

12.  Piano  Solo — Concerto  in  A minor  (First  Movement) Grieg 

ARNOLD  DEASON 
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MUSICALE 

By  Pupils  of 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

OVERBROOK 


AT  THE  SCHOOL 
Thursday  Evening,  April  23d,  1914 
At  Eight  O’clock 


PROGRAM 

1.  Organ  Solo — Grand  Chorus  in  D Guilmant 

HARRY  C.  HARTMAN 

2.  Piano  Solo — Butterfly  Merkel 

FLORENCE  M.  HUTTNER 

3.  Piano  Solo — Polacca  Brillante Bohrn 

ALLYN  M.  BRADFORD 

4.  Vocal — A Perfect  Day Bond 

STELLA  PHILLIPS 

5.  Glee — Indian  Cradle  Song Matthews 

girls’  glee  club 

6.  Piano  Solo — Grillen Schumann 

M.  LUCILE  MAHAN 

7.  Vocal — The  Nightingale  Ward-Stevens 

EDITH  H.  MORRIS 

8.  Piano  Solo — Tendre  Fleur  Egg  hard 

HARRY  H.  DITZLER 

g.  Piano  Solo — The  Flatterer Chaminade 

STELLA  PHILLIPS 

10.  Piano  Solo — Allegretto  and  Finale  from  Sonata, 

Op.  14  No.  1 Beethoven 

EDITH  H.  MORRIS 

11.  Vocal — Cashmere  Song Finden 

EDWARD  HENAHAN 

12.  Piano  Solo — Minuetto  in  E flat Mozart 

WILLIAM  R.  TAYLOR 

13.  Piano  Solo — Gypsy  Rondo Haydn 

GEORGE  HACHENBURG 

14.  Vocal — Kisses  B ember g 

M.  LUCILE  MAHAN 

15.  Piano  Solo — Nocturne  in  F sharp Chopin 

ROSE  H.  STAUB 

16.  Piano  Solos — 

a.  Spring  Song Hollaender 

b.  Russian  Dance  Engelmann 

HERBERT  L.  Y.  MERKEL 

17.  Piano  Solo — Rigoletto  Fantasie Liszt 

JOSEPH  FINNEGAN 

18.  Chorus — O Lovely  May German 
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PIANO  RECITAL 

By  First  and  Second  Year  Pupils  of 
MRS.  CLARA  HAINES  MARTIN 

and 

MISS  S.  GERTRUDE  REESS 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

OVERBROOK 

Tuesday  Evening,  May  26th,  1914 

At  Eight  O'clock 


PART  I 

FIRST  YEAR  PUPILS 

1.  Song — The  Sailor  Boy Riley  and  Gaynor 

children's  chorus 

2.  Duet — Grateful  Tasks  No.  I Gurlitt 

IRMA  RUTHERFORD  RUTH  C.  TURNER 

3.  Doll’s  Lullaby  Hofman 

HELEN  I.  SMITH 

4.  Just  a Bunch  of  Flowers Spalding 

WILLIAM  DAVIS 

5.  Duet — Grateful  Tasks  No.  2 Gurlitt 

MILDRED  CAREY  VALIERI  GURTOWSKA 

6.  o.  A Summer  Noon Hofman 

b.  Evening  Song  Hofman 

IRMA  RUTHERFORD 

7.  Songs — 

a.  The  Tulip  Riley  and  Gaynor 

b.  The  Brownies  Riley  and  Gaynor 

children's  chorus 

8.  The  Buttercup  Erb 

MILDRED  CAREY 

9.  a.  A Wee  Story Orth 

b.  The  White  Kitten Erb 

CARRIE  ROWEN 

10.  a.  The  Brook  Krogman 

b.  Dance  of  the  Dewdrops Ducelle 

LOUISA  HESS 

11.  a.  Shepherd’s  Song  Behr 

b.  Titania  Gavotte  Ducelle 

RUTH  C.  TURNER 
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PART  II 

SECOND  YEAR  PUPILS 

12.  Song — The  Crow Riley  and  Gaynor 

children's  chorus 

13.  Rondo  No.  10 Lichner 

ANNA  M.  OCHS 

14.  a.  Capriccietta Rogers 

b.  Tally  Ho!  Rogers 

WENZEL  MATCHEY 

15.  a.  On  the  Lake Behr 

b.  Jack  O’Lantern  March  Krogman 

IDA  MAY  SEARS 

16.  Song — May  Day  Morn Slater 

BESSIE  E.  KULP 

17.  Valetta  Krogman 

MARY  IDA  RODDY 

18.  Chase  of  the  Butterflies Dennee 

mary  McDonald 

19.  Pretty  Rose  , Lichner 

CATHERINE  E.  DUNSMORE 

20.  Duet — Coaxing  Fink 

CATHERINE  E.  DUNSMORE  MARY  M c DONALD 

21.  Song — The  Swing Riley  and  Gaynor 

CHILDREN'S  CHORUS 
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BOYS  OF  SECOND,  THIRD  AND  FOURTH  GRADES  LEARNING  TO  CANE  CHAIRS  ON  SEATS 

HELD  IN  ADJUSTABLE  FRAMES 


REED  BASKET  MAKING  AND  CHAIR  CANING 
Boys  of  the  second  and  third  grades  learn  to  make  reed  baskets.  When  a pupil  has  mastered 
caning  he  is  encouraged  to  cane  chairs  for  customers  outside  the  school.  He  pays  the  school  one-fifth 
of  his  receipts  for  the  material  he  uses;  the  remaining  four-fifths  he  deposits  to  his  credit,  withdrawing 
his  capital  only  when  he  leaves. 


TWENTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  CONCERT 

Given  by  the  Pupils  of 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Miss  M.  Lucile  Mahan,  Soprano 

Mr.  Edward  Henahan,  Pianist 

Mr.  Arnold  Deason,  Pianist 

And  a Selected  Chorus,  Assisted  by 
Mr.  George  Russell  Strauss,  Baritone 
And  Members  of 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  ORCHESTRA 
Under  the  Direction  of  Mr.  Russell  King  Miller 
HORTICULTURAL  HALL,  PHILADELPHIA 
Tuesday  Evening,  May  12th,  1914,  at  8. 15  o’clock 


PROGRAM 

1.  Daybreak  Eaton  Faning 

CHORUS 

2.  Capriccio  Brillante  for  Piano  and  Orchestra F.  Mendelssohn 

EDWARD  HENAHAN 

3.  Gallia  Charles  Gounod 

CHORUS 

4.  Aria:  Jeanne  D’Arc P.  Tschaikowsky 

M.  LUCILE  MAHAN 

5.  Dreamking  and  His  Love Horatio  Parker 

CHORUS 

6.  Concerto  in  A Minor  (First  Movement) Edvard  Grieg 

ARNOLD  DEASON 

7.  Fair  Ellen  Max  Bruch 

CHORUS 


george  russell  strauss,  Baritone 


The  following  statements  with  reference  to  the  concert 
are  selected  from  several  notices  which  appeared  in  Phila- 
delphia papers: 

The  soloists  were  Edward  Henahan  and  Arnold  Deason,  piano 
students,  who  aroused  enthusiasm  by  their  playing  of  the  Mendelssohn 
“Capriccio”  and  the  first  movement  of  the  Grieg  A minor  Concerto. 
As  did  the  members  of  the  Chorus,  they  showed  perfect  ease  and 
confidence  in  their  work  and  betrayed  no  signs  of  the  handicap  under 
which  they  labored.  Lucile  Mahan  gave  a fine  rendering  of  Tschai- 
kowsky’s  “Jeanne  d’Arc”  Aria  and  was  warmly  applauded. 

Miss  Mahan  has  a voice  equal  in  volume  and  in  brilliancy  to  that 
possessed  by  any  singer  in  the  city.  Following  her  solo,  she  was  com- 
pelled to  respond  to  an  encore.  Two  piano  selections  were  given.  . . . 
These  young  men  are  artists  on  the  piano  and  play  with  marvellous 
skill.  

Better  choral  singing  is  seldom  to  be  heard.  Two  young  students 
of  the  School,  Edward  Henahan  and  Arnold  Deason,  played.  . . . 
Both  displayed  splendid  technical  training  and  played  with  surety  and 
assurance. 
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FOURTEENTH  ANNUAL  ENTERTAINMENT 


OF  THE 

GLEE  CLUB 

OF  THE 

OVERBROOK  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BUND 

MR.  JACOB  P.  BAUSCH,  Director 
MR.  FRANK  ODENATH,  Accompanist 

“THE  MIKADO” 

LU  LU  TEMPLE,  Spring  Garden  Street,  East  of  Broad  Street 

Thursday  Evening,  May  21,  1 9 1 4,  at  8. 1 5 


Benefit  of  the  Uniform  Type  Committee  and  the 
Graduates'  Loan  Fund  of  the  Overbrook  School 


PROGRAM 

DRAMATIS  PERSONS 


THE  MIKADO  OF  JAPAN Earl  W.  Rodkey 

HIS  SON  (disguised  as  Nanki-Pooh) Jacob  P.  Bausch 

KO-KO,  the  Lord  High  Executioner Edward  L.  Henahan 

POOH-BAH,  Lord  High  Everything  Else Kenneth  W.  Perry 

PISH-TUSH  Bernard  W.  Weidert 

YUM-YUM  Harry  M.  Ditzler 

PITTI-SING  C Wards  of  Ko-Ko Harold  V.  Hearn 

PEEP-BO  ) ( Wenzel  Matchey,  Act  I 

| Joseph  McCann,  Act  II 
KATISHA  Harry  Hartman 


Scene:  Ko-Ko’s  Park 

OVERTURE — Organ  Mr.  Rollo  F.  Maitland,  F.  A.  G.  O. 

ACT  I 

Chorus  of  Men — If  You  Want  to  Know  Who  We  Are, 

Japanese  Nobles 


Song  and  Chorus — A Wandering  Minstrel,  I Nanki-Pooh 

Song  and  Chorus — Our  Great  Mikado Pish-Tush 

Song — Young  Man  Despair, 


Pooh-Bah  (with  Nanki-Pooh  and  Pish-Tush) 
Recitation — And  Have  I Journeyed  For  a Month  or  Nearly, 

Nanki-Pooh  and  Pooh-Bah 


Chorus  with  Solo — Behold  the  Lord  High  Executioner Ko-Ko 

Song  and  Chorus — As  Some  Day  It  May  Happen Ko-Ko 


Chorus — Comes  a Train  of  Little  Ladies.  .Yum-Yum’s  School  Fellows 
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Trio  and  Chorus — Three  Little  Maids  From  School, 

Yum-Yum,  Pitti-Sing  and  Peep-Bo 
Quintette  and  Chorus — So  Please  You  Sir  We  Much  Regret, 

Yum-Yum,  Pitti-Sing,  Peep-Bo,  Poo-Bah  and  Ko-Ko 

Trio — I Am  So  Proud Pooh-Bah,  Ko-Ko  and  Pish-Tush 

Finale  of  Act  I — 

Chorus,  Pooh-Bah,  Ko-Ko,  Yum-Yum,  Nanki-Pooh,  Peep-Bo,  Katisha, 
Pitti-Sing 

INTERMISSION — Sleight  of  Hand  Demonstration. Francis  S.  Graves 

ACT  II 

Chorus — Braid  the  Raven  Hair Yum-Yum’s  Maids 

Song — The  Sun  Whose  Rays  Are  All  Ablaze Yum-Yum 

Trio — Here’s  a How-De-Do! Yum-Yum,  Nanki-Pooh,  Ko-Ko 

Chorus — March  of  the  Mikado’s  Troops Mikado’s  Attendants 

Duet  and  Chorus — From  Every  Kind  of  Man  Obedience  I Expect, 

Mikado  and  Katisha 

Song  and  Chorus — A More  Humane  Mikado Mikado 

Trio  and  Chorus — The  Criminal  Cried.  .Ko-Ko,  Pish-Tush,  Pooh-Bah 
Duet — The  Flowers  That  Bloom  in  the  Spring, 

Nanki-Pooh  and  Ko-Ko  with  Yum-Yum,  Pitti-Sing  and  Pooh-Bah 

Song — On  a Tree  By  a River  a Little  Tom  Tit Ko-Ko 

Duet — There’s  a Beauty  in  the  Bellow  of  the  Blast. Ko-Ko  and  Katisha 
Finale  of  Act  II Chorus  and  Cast 
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DECLAMATION  CONTEST 

BY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Given  at 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

OVERBROOK 

Tuesday  Evening,  June  2d,  1914,  at  8. 1 5 
PROGRAM 

Aux  Italiens  Owen  Meredith 

STELLA  PHILLIPS 

The  Death  of  Minnehaha Longfellow 

ROSE  H.  STAUB 

Sheltered  Jewett 

V.  GRACE  MOSES 

The  Spinning  Wheel  Song Waller 

OLIVIA  R.  REICHERT 

Memories  of  Lookout  Mountain Catlin 

EMMA  GUTH 

Brier  Rose Boyensen 

CAROLINE  SABO 

A Legend  of  Service Van  Dyke 

EDITH  H.  MORRIS 

The  Legend  Beautiful Longfellow 

M.  LUCILE  MAHAN 

The  Ride  of  Jennie  McNiel Carlton 

CHRISTIANA  LYBRAND 

Herve  Riel Robert  Browning 

MARY  CLENDENNING 

JUDGES 

Miss  Florence  Elliott  Miss  Clara  Adams 

Dr.  Matthew  Woods 

PRIZES  AWARDED 

First:  Mary  Clendenning 
Second:  M.  Lucile  Mahan 
Honorable  Mention:  Emma  Guth 

Christiana  Lybrand 
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ATHLETIC  CONTEST 


between 

Overbrook  Athletic  Club  and  Overbrook  Athletic  Association* 


at 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

OVERBROOK,  PA. 

Saturday,  June  6,  1914,  at  2.30  P.  M. 


EVENTS 

l.  Standing  broad  jump 

Won  by  James  Monroe  Copeland  (O.  A.  A.).  Distance,  8 ft.  n%  in. 
Second,  Robert  W.  Burritt  (O.  A.  C.).  Distance,  8 ft.  8%  in. 
Third,  Mr.  Hartung  (O.  A.  A.).  Distance,  8 ft.  7$£  in. 

2.  Fifty-yard  dash 

Won  by  Edward  Bredin  (O.  A.  C.).  Time,  5 3-5  sec. 

Second,  James  Monroe  Copeland  (O.  A.  A.).  Time,  5 4-5  sec. 
Third,  John  Tobin  (O.  A.  C.).  Time,  5 4-5  sec. 

3.  Shot  put 

Won  by  Haydn  E.  Evans  (O.  A.  A.).  Distance,  34  ft.  6 in. 

Second,  Edward  Bredin  (O.  A.  C.).  Distance,  31  ft.  7 in. 

Third,  Thomas  Rice  (O.  A.  C.).  Distance,  31  ft.  2 in. 

4.  Three  consecutive  jumps 

Won  by  James  Monroe  Copeland  (O.  A.  A.).  Distance,  27  ft.  11  in. 
Second,  Robert  W.  Burritt  (O.  A.  C.).  Distance,  27  ft.  9 y2  in. 
Third,  Mr.  Hartung  (O.  A.  A.).  Distance,  26  ft.  8 in. 


5.  Seventy-five  yard  dash 

Won  by  Edward  Bredin  (O.  A.  C.).  Time,  8 1-5  sec. 

Second,  James  Monroe  Copeland  (O.  A.  A.).  \ Tied.  Time, 
Alexander  Stevens  (O.  A.  C.).  j 8 3-5  sec. 


6.  Standing  high  jump 

Won  by  Mr.  Hartung  (O.  A A.)  1 Tied.  Hei  ht  3 ft  n in. 

Robert  W.  Burritt  (O.  A.  C.)  ) 

Second,  Alexander  Stevens  (O.  A.  C.).  Height,  3 ft.  10  in. 


Final  score: 


Overbrook  Athletic  Club 28  points 

Overbrook  Athletic  Association 26  points 


Highest  individual  score — James  Monroe  Copeland  (O.  A.  A.), 
15  points. 

•A  voluntary  organization  of  our  boys  over  fourteen  years  of  age. 
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ATHLETIC  CONTEST 


for  the 

JUDGE  MARTIN  CUP 


BOYS'  SCHOOL 

Wednesday,  June  17,  1914,  at  10  A.  M. 


EVENTS 

U Standing  broad  jump 

Won  by  James  Monroe  Copeland.  Distance,  8 ft.  iiJ4  in. 
Second,  Clarence  Jones.  Distance,  8 ft.  2 in. 

Third,  Francis  S.  Graves.  Distance,  7 ft.  8 in. 

2.  Fifty-yard  dash 

Won  by  James  Monroe  Copeland.  Time,  6 2-5  sec. 

Second,  Clarence  Jones.  Time,  6 3-5  sec. 

Third,  Francis  S.  Graves.  Time,  6 4-5  sec. 

3.  Shot  put 

Won  by  James  Monroe  Copeland.  Distance,  26  ft.  8j4  in. 
Second,  Francis  S.  Graves.  Distance,  24  ft.  8 in. 

Third,  George  Ernest  Ward.  Distance,  21  ft.  10  in. 

4.  Three  consecutive  jumps 

Won  by  James  Monroe  Copeland.  Distance,  27  ft.  10  in. 
Second,  Clarence  Jones.  Distance,  26  ft.  in. 

Third,  George  Ernest  Ward.  Distance,  23  ft.  g$4  in. 

5.  Seventy-five  yard  dash 

Won  by  James  Monroe  Copeland.  Time,  8 4-5  sec. 

Second,  Clarence  Jones.  Time,  9 3-5  sec. 

Third,  George  Ernest  Ward.  Time,  10  1-5  sec. 

6.  Standing  high  jump 

Won  by  James  Monroe  Copeland.  Height,  3 ft.  10  in. 

Second,  Francis  S.  Graves  I 

George  Ernest  Ward  | Tied-  He'ght>  3 ft-  9 m. 

Final  score: 


First,  James  Monroe  Copeland 30  points 

Second,  Clarence!  Jones 12  points 

Third,  Francis  S.  Graves 7 points 


Winner  of  the  Judge  Martin  Cup  for  the  year  1914 — James 
Monroe  Copeland. 
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GRADUATION  EXERCISES  OF  THE  82d  YEAR 


Thursday  Morning,  June  1 8th,  1914 

At  Ten  O’clock 


PROGRAM 

Organ — Symphony  No.  5 (First  Movement) . 

EDWARD  L.  HENAHAN 

Essay — A Plea  for  Birds 

OLIVIA  R.  REICHERT 


Widor 


Piano — Marche  Militaire 


Schubert-Tausig 


ARNOLD  0.  DEASON 


Essay — Piano  Tuning  as  a Profession  for  the  Blind  (with  demon- 
strations). 


EARL  W.  R0DKEY 


Vocal — Aria — Jeanne  d’Arc  Tschaikowsky 

M.  LUCILE  MAHAN 

Ceremonial  Meeting — Hapovgi  Camp  Fire  Girls 

Piano — Ballade  in  A Flat Chopin 

EDWARD  HENAHAN 

Dramatized  Story — “William  Tell’’ 

SECOND  GRADE,  BOYS’  SCHOOL 

Chorus— Daybreak  Faning 

Presentation  of  Diplomas  and  Award  of  Prizes 
By  john  cadwalader,  esq.,  President  of  the  Board  of  Managers 


Alumnae  Song — Alma  Mater 

the  alumnae 

Words  by  amy  k.  halfpenny,  Class  of  1904 
Music  by  sophia  Josephine  grabowski,  Class  of  1908 


Auld  Lang  Syne 


the  school 


7i 


Graduates  of  the  Class  of  1914,  with  Titles  of 
Graduation  Essays 

Mary  C.  Clendenning.  . A Plea  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals 

Emma  M.  Guth Our  Panama  Canal 

Veronica  Mazicha William  Chapin 

Stella  Phillips The  Balkan  States:  Before  and  after  the  War 

Olivia  R.  Reichert A Plea  for  Birds 

Cornelius  Boyle Uncle  Sam’s  Postal  Service 

Earl  W.  Rodkey Piano  Tuning  as  a Profession  for  the  Blind 

Class  Motto: 

Semper  paratus 

Class  Colors: 

Blue  and  Gold 

Pupils  Receiving  the  Diploma  in  Music: 

Edward  L.  Henahan,  Class  of  1910  Arnold  O.  Deason 

Pupils  Receiving  the  Diploma  in  Piano  Tuning: 

Haydn  E.  Evans 
Edward  L.  Henahan,  Class  of  1910 
Francis  L.  McLaughlin,  Class  of  1912 
Joseph  H.  Proctor,  Class  of  1910 

Graduating  Pupils  Receiving  the  J.  Francis  Fisher 
Prizes  for  Scholarship: 

Veronica  Mazicha  Cornelius  Boyle 

Earl  W.  Rodkey 

Pupil  Receiving  the  J.  B.  Hammond  Special  Prize — 

A Typewriter  to  the  Successful  Pupil  in  the  Annual  Contest 
in  Typewriting : 

Percy  E.  Berninger 

Pupils  Receiving  the  Harrison  Prizes  for  Patience,  Assiduity 
and  Sustained  Effort  in  the  Industrial  Department: 

Mary  Clendenning  Alfred  Douglas  Stults 
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CORNER  OF  COYS’  CANE  SHOP  SHOWING  VARIETIES  OF  CANING  TAUGHT 


LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  IN  AMERICAN  BRAILLE  * 


(Stereotyped  by  various  schools  and  societies  from  February  i,  1914,  to  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1915.  Lists  of  publications  previous  to  February  1,  1914,  will  be  mailed 
upon  application.) 


Explanation  of  Abbreviations  and  Signs. 

Letters  indicate  the  schools  and  societies  by  which  the  books  have  been 
embossed : 

“ A ” — American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Ky. 

“ B ” — Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  Water- 
town,  Mass. 

“ C ” — Public  School  Classes,  Chicago,  111.  John  B.  Curtis,  Supervisor. 

“ Cl  ” — Public  School  Classes,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Supervisor. 

“ G ” — School  for  the  Blind,  Gary,  South  Dakota. 

“J” — School  for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville,  111. 

“ L ” — School  for  the  Blind,  Lansing,  Mich. 

“ M ” — Public  School  Classes,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Miss  Carrie  B.  Levy,  Instructor. 

“ N.  Y.” — Public  School  Classes,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.  Miss  Frances  E. 
Moscrip,  Inspector  of  Classes  for  the  Blind. 

“ O ” — Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Overbrook,  Pa. 

“ P ” — Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

“ R ” — Public  School  Classes,  Racine,  Wis.  Miss  Catharine  M.  Light,  Instructor. 

“ S ” — School  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

“ X ” — Xavier  Braille  Publication  Society  for  the  Blind,  Chicago,  111. 

Series  of  classics  embossed,  and  publishers. 

“ E.  E.  C.”  Eclectic  English  Classics — American  Book  Co. 

“ R.  L.  S.”  Riverside  Literature  Series — Houghton,  Mifflin  & Co. 

“ C.  for  C.”  Classics  for  Children — Ginn  & Co. 

“ S.  E.  C.”  Standard  English  Classics — Ginn  & Co. 

“ H.  C.  R.”  Historic  Classic  Readings — Effingham,  Maynard  & Co. 

Three  sizes  of  plates  are  in  common  use:  “L”,  large  (1254x954  in.);  “M”, 
medium  (io54x8)4  in.);  and  “ S ”,  small  (954x5)4  in.) 

Figures  indicate  the  number  of  volumes;  “p”  pamphlet;  “ ps  ” pamphlets; 
“l”  leaflet.  A volume  contains  over  40  pages;  a pamphlet  not  less  than  15  or  more 
than  40  pages;  a leaflet  less  than  15  pages. 

Books  marked  thus  (*)  are  printed  with  contractions;  books  marked  thus  (J) 
are  printed  with  and  without  contractions ; all  others  are  printed  with  full  spelling. 
Books  marked  thus  (°)  are  interpointed. 

The  plates  of  all  books  marked  thus  (f)  are  at  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Ky.,  whence  books  are  obtainable.  Plates  of  all  books 
not  so  marked  are  retained  by  the  schools  and  societies  by  which  they  were 
embossed. 

Note. — The  information  concerning  the  titles  in  this  list  was  supplied  by  the 
organizations  that  have  embossed  the  various  books.  It  has  been  secured  only  with 
considerable  labor  and  correspondence.  It  is  not  probable  that  all  the  information 
is  entirely  correct ; as  errors  are  discovered  we  shall  appreciate  it  if  they  are  called 
to  our  attention. 

Note. — Braille  Music. — We  do  not  emboss  music,  which  is  embossed  in  con- 
siderable quantities  at  Watertown  and  Jacksonville.  For  information,  address 
Director  Edward  E.  Allen,  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind,  Watertown,  Mass.,  and  Supt.  Robert  W.  Woolston,  Illinois  School  for  the 
Blind,  Jacksonville,  111. 


* Between  1895  and  1909  the  complete  list  of  titles  in  American  Braille  appeared  in  each 
annual  report.  Since  1909  there  have  been  included  in  the  annual  report  only  the  titles  of  those 
books  and  pamphlets  that  have  been  embossed  during  the  current  year. 
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•o 


♦Antony,  C.M. 

of  France. 


T3 


Religion 

Blessed  Jeanne  D’Arc,  the  maid 
Benziger X 


Education 

♦Burritt,  Hamilton.  Practical  law.  (Revised  and 
enlarged).  Ellis  Pubg.  Co.,  1910  (in  press)...  L 


rt  o 


o w 
*2  bO 

E rt 

3 Q. 

z 


» S 

s e 

■O  3 

5 ”0 

3 ► 

6 


1915  M 


99 


1915  M 


Language 


English 

t*Bueh!er,  Hubert  Gray.  Exercises  in  English. 
American  Book  Co.  Harper  Bros.,  1895  (in 

press)  

fHoIbrook,  Florence.  Dramatic  reader  for  lower 
grades.  Am.  Book  Co.,  1911.  F.  Holbrook  (in 

press)  

♦Salisbury,  Albert.  Phonology  and  orthoepy.  The 
Century  Book  Co 

French 

Guerber,  H.C.  Contes  et  Legendes.  Am.  Book 
Co.,  1895.  (Not  to  be  completed) 

German 

f*Nichols,  A.B.  Modern  German  prose.  A reader 
for  advanced  classes.  Henry  Holt  & Co., 

1908  (in  press) 

tSchiller,  Friedrich.  Wallenstein.  Editor  W.  H. 
Carruth.  Henry  Holt  & Co.,  1901  (in  press).. 

Science 

Physical  Geography 

f ♦Gilbert,  Grove  Carl,  and  Brigham,  Albert  Perry.  An 
introduction  to  physical  geography.  D.  Apple- 

ton  & Co.,  1908 

Salisbury,  Barrows  and  Tower.  Modern  Geography 
for  high  schools.  Henry  Holt  & Co.,  1913.... 

Mathematics 

Arithmetic 

f Marshall,  Carl  Coren,  and  Goodyear,  Samuel  Horatio. 

Inductive  commercial  arithmetic.  Goodyear  & 
Marshall  Pubg.  Co.,  1910  (in  press) 

Physics 

t*Hoadley,  C.E„  Sc.D.,  George  A.  Essentials  of 
physics  


Literature 

Babcock,  MJD.  The  joy  of  work;  with  The  suc- 
cess of  defeat.  Fleming  H.  Revell,  1907 

Drama 

Lamb,  Charles  and  Mary.  Tales  from  Shakes- 
peare. Ginn  & Co.  (in  press) 


A 

1915 

L 

0 

1915 

L 

L 

1915 

M 

81 

N.  Y. 

1915 

M 

38 

0 

1915 

L 

0 

1915 

L 

A 

1915 

L 

390 

C 

1915 

M 

910 

L 

1915 

M 

A 

1915 

L 

B 

1915 

L 

54 

N.  Y. 

1915 

M 
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Fiction 

f*AIlen,  James  L.  A Kentucky  cardinal.  The  Mac- 
millan Co.,  1900 

Andrews,  Mrs.  M.R.S.  Majesty  of  the  law;  with 

the  counsel  assigned.  Harper  Bros.,  1914 

Bacheller,  Irving.  Keeping  up  with  Lizzie.  Harper 

Bros.,  1911  

Child,  R.W.  The  man  in  the  shadow.  Mac- 
millan Co.,  1911 

tDickens,  Charles.  Old  curiosity  shop 

t Tale  of  two  cities 

f Eliot,  George.  Romola.  A.  L.  Burt  Co 

Ferber,  Edna.  Roast  beef,  medium.  Frederick  A. 

Stokes,  1913  (in  press) 

f* Jackson,  Helen  Hunt.  Ramona.  Roberts  Bros., 

1884  (in  press) 

Kipling,  Rudyard.  The  brushwood  boy.  Doubleday 

& McClure  Co.,  1898 

Leupp,  F.E.  A day  with  father;  with  A man  in 

the  shadow.  Macmillan  Co.,  1911 

♦Mitchell,  S.  Weir,  M.D.  New  Samaria.  B.  Lippin- 

cott  Co.,  1904 

t Hugh  Wynne.  The  Century  Co., 

1897  

fPage,  Thomas  Nelson.  Two  little  confederates. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1898 

fThackeray,  William  M.  Vanity  fair.  Thomas 
Y.  Crowell  & Co 


Poetry 

Arnold,  Matthew.  Sohrab  & Rustum 

♦Riley,  James  Whitcomb.  Miscellaneous  poems. 
The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  1900 


it 

■0 

V 

V 

jd 

O 

O •» 

M 

m 

tS 

M 

m 

0 

■fi 

0. 

O 

u g 

V c 

ja  3 

X g 

5 e 

c 

| « 

E"o 

V ** 
>< 

c/5 

z 

A 

1915 

L 

B 

1915 

L 

67 

I 

Cl. 

1915 

M 

129 

2 

Cl. 

1915 

M 

O 

1914 

L 

921 

6 

0 

1915 

L 

O 

1915 

L 

Cl. 

1915 

M 

0 

1915 

L 

Cl. 

1915 

M 

75 

1 

Cl. 

1915 

M 

75 

1 

P 

1915 

M 

72 

1 

0 

1915 

L 

502 

4 

A 

1915 

L 

140 

I 

A 

1915 

L 

1500 

10 

N.  Y. 

1915 

M 

52 

1 

P 

1915 

M 

57 

I 

History 

•fWilson,  Woodrow,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the 
United  States.  A history  of  the  American 
people.  Harper  Bros.,  1901  (in  press) 

Biography 

f Handel.  Wm.  H.  Cummings.  George  Bell  & Sons, 

London  

fTschaikowsky.  E.  Markham  Lee.  George  Bell  & 

Sons,  London 

t Wagner.  John  P.  Runciman.  George  Bell  & Sons, 
London  


A 

1915 

L 

10 

A 

1915 

L 

90 

1 

A 

1915 

L 

69 

1 

A 

1915 

L 
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1 
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AMERICAN  BRAILLE. 


To  write  on  a Braille  tablet  begin  at  the  right ; to  read,  reverse  the  sheet 
and  begin  at  the  left.  In  either  case  the  six  points  ^ ^ of  which  the 

characters  are  formed,  are  numbered  from  the  top,  i,  2,  3,  for  the  first 
vertical  row,  and  4,  5,  6,  for  the  second. 


ALPHABET. 


g 

• • 
• • 


1 m 


n 


• • 
• • 


t u 


W X 


• • 
• • 


To  capitalize  a letter  prefix  to  it  points  3 and  6 ( . . ) • 
MARKS  OF  PUNCTUATION. 

- ( ) 


• • 

• • • • 


The  apostrophe  is  point  4.  The  other  marks,  except  the  exclamation, 
are  formed  of  points  2,  3,  5 and  6. 

When  two  or  more  initial  letters  requiring  the  capital  sign  occur 
together,  the  space  which  separates  words  may  be  omitted  ; the  period 
which  follows  the  first  letter  then  becomes  also  the  prefix,  or  capital  sign, 


for  the  next ; thus, 


F.  R.  S. 


• • • • • 


NUMERATES. 


When  alone  or  in  combination  the  following  letters,  if  prefixed  by 
the  numeral  sign^  become  numbers. 

I23456789O 


• © • • • 

• * • • 


I 

O • 


46 


• • 
• • 


235 
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INITIAL  BETTERS  USED  AS  WORD  SIGNS. 

but  could  down  from  great  have  just  know  like  my 

• • ••  ••  ••  • ••  • • •• 

• ••  • • ••  ••  • • • • 

• • • • • • 

not  quite  right  should  the  under  very  will  you 

• e o • • • • • • • • 

• • • • • • o 

• ••  • ••••  •• 

When  the  above  words  are  parts  of  other  words  the  initial  letter  must 

not  be  used  as  a representative  ; e.  g.  • • when  standing  alone  represents 

“know,”  but  “knowledge”  should  be  written 

• • • • • • • 

• • ••  ••••• 

• • • • • • 


an 

• • 


OTHER  CHARACTERS  USED  AS  WORD  AND  PART  WORD  SIGNS. 

and  ar  ch  ed  en  er  for  in  ing 


is 


of 


on 


or 


ou 


ow 


st 


th  or 
that 


tion 


wh  or 
which 


The  following  characters,  with  one  exception,  are  formed  of  points 
2,  3>  5.  6.  When  separated  from  words  by  the  omission  of  a cell,  they 
are  word  signs,  as  follows  : 

had  their  to  was  with  would 


The  letter  x ^ ^ when  standing  alone  is  used  as  an  asterisk. 

• • 

The  letter  d followed  by  a period  • is  used  as  the  dollar 

• • 

sign  and  should  be  immediately  followed  by  the  numeral  sign ; thus — 

• • ••  ••  ••• 

....:•  ..  " • $23-75 

An  italicized  word  is  indicated  by  the  prefix  of  point  6 ( j . 

Lines  of  poetry  are  separated  by  the  omission  of  three  cells. 

The  capital  sign  preceding  a contraction  capitalizes  only  the  first 
letter  of  the  contraction. 

The  ordinary  rules  of  grammar  should  be  closely  followed ; hence 
correct  syllabication  must  be  observed,  and  a monosyllable  should  never 
be  divided. 

Strict  conformity  to  general  grammatical  laws  and  the  special  rules 
preceding,  are  essential  to  a correct  use  of  the  American  Braille,  and  the 
use  of  signs  in  any  other  way  than  that  hereby  authorized  is  as  inelegant 
and  incorrect  as  similar  changes  in  ordinary  writing. 
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tion 


BRAILLE  MUSIC  ALPHABET. 


C 

D 

E 

• • 

• 

• • 

Wholes  or  i6ths, 

• 

• • 

• 

• 

• 

• • 

Halves  or  32ds, 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• • 

• 

• • 

Quarters  or  64ths, 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• • 

• 

• • 

Eighths  or  i28ths, 

• 

• 

• 

1 

2 

3 

• 4 

• 4 

• 4 

Octave  signs, 

• 5 

• 5 

• 6 

i 

2 

3 

• i 

• 1 

• l 

Fingering  signs, 

• 2 

• 2 
• 3 

B 


Rests, 


Accidentals, 


Intervals, 


— orf 

• • 

# 


• • 
• • 


• • 
• • 


• 5 

4 

• 2 


§ 


or  y or! 


^ or  * 

• • 


• • • • • • 


t-  i-  \ 


• • 

• • 


• • • • 


• • 


slur  in  accord  turn  grace  trill 

with  note 

• • • • 


• 5 

• 6 • 6 • 5 

5 

► 1 

>3 


2d  3d  4th  5th  6th  7th  8th 


repeat 

staccato 

dot 

double  dot 

2 • • 5 

3 • • 6 

2* 

3*  *6 

3* 

3 • 3* 

double  bar 

double  bar 

pause 

right  hand 

left  hand 

• • 

with  repeat 

• 

m.  d. 

m.  g. 

• 

• • 

• • 

• 

• • 

Expression  marks  are  represented  by  the  abbreviations  ordinarily  used 
in  music  for  the  seeing.  Characters  standing  for  letters  must  be  preceded 
by  the  word  sign 

Provision  is  made  in  Braille  for  the  special  signs  which  occur  in  music 
written  for  violin,  guitar,  organ,  voice,  etc.  For  further  information,  con- 
sult the  pamphlet  published  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association, 
33  Cambridge  Square,  Hyde  Park,  London. 
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MATHEMATICAL  BRAILLE  NOTATION. 


is 

+ 

6 

• 

© 

0 

• 

© 

C 

• • 
• 
9 

+ 

• 

• : (ratio.) 

• ' 

2 • • 6 

— 

© 

© 

• 

• 

• 

• 

{ ] 

9 • 
• 

© 

+ 

4 • 
e. 

X 

• • 
• 

• • 

• © * 
• 

• • 

[] 

• 1 
6 • 

fraction. 

• • 

• index. 

• 

2 • • 5 

3®oo 

-t- 

© 

© a 
© 

9 

• 0 

© 

V 

• 

• 

9 • 

> 

• • 

: *• 

2*  *5 

2 o ® 5 

= 

9 2 
6 « 

exponent. 

• 

• 

• © 

< 

* * (when  alone) 

• a varies  as. 

4* 
• 3 

over 

5 • 
• 3 

prime, 

sub-literal. 

• 

• • 
• • 

factorial. 

* (when  alone) 
* , infinity. 

The  underlying  principles  of  this  notation  are  broad,  and  permit  infinite  com. 
binations  of  the  signs.  By  means  of  it  the  formulas  of  trigonometry,  analytics,  and 
calculus  are  easily  and  clearly  written. 

One  fact  must  always  be  kept  in  mind  in  writing  and  reading  this  notation,  i.  e., 
that  an  active  sign,  as  radical,  exponent,  factorial,  index,  over,  or  fraction,  continues 
its  activity  or  meaning  until  stopped  naturally  or  artificially ; naturally,  at  the  end  of  a 
quantity  or  expression,  when  not  followed  by  another  quantity;  artificially,  by  a 
period,  and  the  ending  root  sign.  This  will  be  clearly  understood  from  a careful 
study  of  the  rules  and  examples. 

In  writing  mixed  numbers  in  arithmetic,  the  fraction  sign  is  omitted,  a comma 

• • • • • • 

separating  the  integer  from  the  fraction;  e.  g.,  6 V2,  • • • 

• • • O 

One  numeral  sign  at  the  beginning  of  a mixed  number  or  a fraction  is  sufficient. 
But  in  algebra  the  numeral  sign  must  precede  * * * * * * * * 

each  number;  e.  g.,  6%,  ..  . ..  ••• 

RULES. 


I.  The  exponent  sign 


precedes  literal,  numero-literal,  negative, 


fractional,  and  polynomial  exponents,  and  exponents  of  polynomials  and  of  enclosed 
monomials. 

II.  Numerals  written  in  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  “ Braille  cell  ” are  sub- 
exponents. 

Numeral  exponents  and  numeral  sub-exponents  preceded  by  the  sign  are/  t 
read  prime,  second,  third, etc.;  sub  prime, sub  second, sub-third, etc.;  sub-literal. \3  . 

III.  The  period  is  used  to  show  the  end  of  active  signs,  as  exponent,  index, 
factorial,  over,  and  fraction,  or  to  stop  their  activity. 

IV.  Numbers  preceding  literal  quantities  are  co-efficients ; following,  exponents. 

V.  A root  of  higher  degree  than  the  second  is  indicated  by  writing  the  index 
sign  and  the  index  be- 
fore the  radical ; e.  g., 

VI.  The  fraction  sign  precedes  all  fractions,  but  may  be  omitted  before  numeral 
fractional  exponents. 

VII.  Quantities  under  the  radical  are  preceded  by  the  beginning  radical  sign, 
aud  are  followed  by  the  ending  radical  sign. 

A radical  (or  radicals)  under  a radical  is  indicated  by  doubling  or  tripling  the 
inner  radical  (beginning  and  ending)  signs.  The  single  ending  radical  always 
completes  the  expression. 


In  searching  through  several  advanced  algebras,  books  on  calculus,  trigonometry,  and  analytics 
all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  were  found  to  be  used  except  “ j ” and  “ o”.  Therefore  the  Brailk 
" j " has  been  used  here  for  the  closing  bracket. 

For  the  figures  and  the  numeral  sign,  see  the  first  page  of  the  ‘‘American  Braille". 
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A CLASS  IN  WOOD  WORK 

For  approximately  three  hours  a week  for  four  years,  our  boys  have  instruction  in  working  in  wood. 


VIII.  Conflictions  in  the  use  of  letters  and  figures  are  avoided  by  using  the 

tomma(3#  ). 

IX.  Polynomial  numerators  and  denominators  are  enclosed  in  parentheses, 
except  when  either  or  both  are  under  radicals.  The  denominator  is  followed  Dy  a 


Period  (3.  .e) 


X.  Letters  preceded  by  the  point  6,  become  Greek  letters.  Letters  preceded 
by  points  5,  6,  are  capitalized  algebraically. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Rules  I.,  III.,  IV.,  VI.,  VIII. 


4 a x 

3 y* 


« •••  ••  ••  ....... 

• • ••••••  • ••• 

• ••  • ••  • ••  •••  ••  • • • •• 


m + i 


Rules  I.,  III.,  IV.,  VI. 


• • ••  ••  ••  ••• 
••  ••  •••  •• 


Rules  III.,  IV.,  VI.,  IX. 


• • • • • • • 


* + 7 

6 4“  x * 


• • • 


••••••  • ••  •••• 


• • • • 


• • • ' 


• • • • • • • 

3 3 


Rules  VI.,  VII.,  IX. 


\[  3+  V S Vx  + * 


• • • ••  •••  • • ••  •• 

• ••  • ••  •••  • •••  • 

• • •••  • •••  • • • 

• • • • • • • 

• •••  • ••• 

• •••  • • •• 


Rule  VII. 


Vy  4 


• • • • • 

• • 

• • • 


• ••  ••••• 

• • ••••  • ••••• 

• • ••••  •• 


• • • 
• • • • 


EXAMPLES. 

X*  — 6x  -f  8 = O 


• • • • 

• • • 


• • • • 

• • • • • • • 


2(X  — I)(X  — 2 ) = O . 

• • • • • 


• • • 


• • 


Fraction  I over  y 4*  fraction  I 


• • 
• • 


• • 
• • 


i1'  n^)r 


• • • • •••• 

• • • • • • • 


• • • 

• • 


• • 0 9 

x = b 

• • 

• • • 


10  0 


• • 
• • 


• • • • • 
• • • • • • 


• • • • 
• • • • • • 


• • • • 

• • 

• • • • • 
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LIST  OF  LEGACIES  AND  CONTRIBUTIONS  IN  THE  AMOUNT 
OF  THIRTY  DOLLARS  AND  UPWARDS  TO  THE  PENN- 
SYLVANIA INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  INSTRUCTION  OF 
THE  BLIND. 

The  following  list  appears  as  Appendix  No.  VII  to  the  Tenth 
Annual  Report,  being  that  for  the  year  1843. 


Abbott,  Timothy  $100.00 

Allen,  Solomon  30.00 

Alsop,  Richard  300.00 

Armstrong,  Susan  30.00 

Ashhurst,  Richard  100.00 

Astley,  Thomas  130.00 

Baldwin,  Stephen  30.00 

Barton,  J.  Rhea,  M.D.  . . . 30.00 

Beck,  Dr 30.00 

Beck,  Paul  1,100.00 

Becket,  Henry  130.00 

Bell,  Mrs.  W.  J 100.00 

Biddle,  Edward  30.00 

Biddle,  James  30.00 

Biddle,  Nicholas  130.00 

Biddle,  Thomas  130.00 

Birch,  William  Young  ...  1,600.00 

Bird,  Charles 30.00 

Bird,  Thomas  30.00 

Birkey,  W.  J.  A 30.00 

Blight,  Charles  30.00 

Blight,  George  30.00 

Bohlen,  John  130.00 

Boyd,  William  30.00 

Breck,  Samuel  30.00 

Brewer,  M 30.00 

Brown,  Hanson  & Co.  . . . 50.00 

Brown,  James  30.00 

Brown,  James  D 780.00 

Brown,  John  A 2,100.00 

Brown,  M.,  Jr 30.00 

Brown,  Mrs.  S.  B 30.00 

Brown,  William  130.00 

Bunting,  J.  F 30.00 

Burd,  Edward  100.00 

Burd,  Edward  S 100.00 

Butler,  Miss  200.00 

Butler,  John  30.00 

Butler,  Mrs.  Pierce 40.00 

Butler,  Pierce  253.00 

Butler,  Thomas 130.00 

Cabot,  F 30.00 

C.  D.  (per  Mr.  Vaughan)  100.00 

Cadwalader,  T 30.00 

Carera,  Madame 100.00 

Carey,  Lea  & Co 100.00 

Carey,  Matthew  50.00 

Cash,  A.  D 50.00 

Chancellor,  Wharton  ....  530.00 

Chauncey,  Charles  100.00 

Chauncey,  Elihu  130.00 


Chorley,  Henry  $30.00 

Citizens  of  Chester  Co. 

(per  W.  Darlington) . . . 929.26 

Citizens  of  Lancaster  (per 

Mr.  Coleman)  226.00 

Citizens  of  Wilmington 

and  New  Castle  837.11 

C.  J.  (per  Mr.  Vaughan) . 50.00 

Coleman,  Mrs.  Ann 1,000.00 

Coleman,  Mrs 50.00 

Coleman,  E 2,033.00 

Coleman,  William  500.00 

Cook,  John  100.00 

Cooke,  Thomas 123.08 

Cope,  Alfred  30.00 

Cope,  Caleb  100.00 

Cope,  Israel  50.00 

Cope,  Jasper  30.00 

Cope,  Thomas  300.00 

Coxe,  Daniel  30.00 

Cromley,  Samuel  100.00 

Dawson,  Josiah 30.00 

Dewees,  William  P.,  M.D.  30.00 

Dickson,  J 200.00 

Downing,  H 30.00 

Drayton,  Col.  William  . . . 300.00 
Drayton,  Col.  William  . . . 30.00 

Dundas,  James  50.00 

Dugan,  Joseph 30.00 

Dulles,  J.  Heatly  100.00 

Dunn,  Nathan  1,880.00 

Du  Ponceau,  P.  S 130.00 

Du  Pont,  C.  J 30.00 

Duval,  James  S 150.00 

Earp,  Thomas  30.00 

Earp  & Brothers  100.00 

Elliott,  Isaac  32.20 

Elwyn,  Alfred  30.00 

Estlack,  Thomas  30.00 

Evans,  Charles  D 30.00 

Eyre  & Massey 100.00 

Farnum,  J 100.00 

Fassitt,  Thomas  30.00 

Fellowes,  C 50.00 

Ferguson,  Alexander  ....  30.00 

Fisher,  Eliza  30.00 

Fisher,  Mrs.  E.  P 50.00 

Fisher,  James  C 100.00 

Fisher,  J.  Francis  130.00 

Fisher,  Thomas  30.00 

Fisher,  Mrs.  S.  W 30.00 
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Fleming,  Robert  $30.00 

Fleming,  Thomas  130.00 

Folwell,  W 50.00 

Foster,  William 50.00 

Fotterall,  S.  E 30.00 

Fotterall,  S.  G 30.00 

Fox,  Charles  P 30.00 

Fraley,  John  U 130.00 

Friedlander,  Julius  R 100.00 

Friend  (per  J.  U.  Fraley)  50.00 

Fryer,  William  30.00 

Gaskell,  Thomas  Penn 100.00 

Gibson,  William,  M.D.  . . . 30.00 

Glee  Association,  Phila.  . . 145.70 

Godley,  Jesse  30.00 

Graff,  Charles  30.00 

Graff,  Mrs.  Charles  50.00 

Graff,  Frederick  100.00 

Grant,  Samuel 100.00 

Guest,  Anna  100.00 

Guest,  Anna  (legacy) 500.00 

Hallowell  & Ashbridge...  30.00 

Hamilton,  Miss 30.00 

Handy,  George  230.00 

Hare,  Robert,  M.D 30.00 

Harrison,  George 530.00 

Hart,  Abraham  30.00 

Hartshome,  Joseph,  M.D.  30.00 

Haslam,  John  50.00 

Haven,  T.  Albert 30.00 

Hazeltine,  John  100.00 

Hembel,  William  30.00 

Hemphill,  Joseph  30.00 

Henry,  Alexander  200.00 

Henry,  John  S 30.00 

Hogan  & Thompson 30.00 

Hollingsworth,  L.  E 100.00 

Humphreys,  M 100.00 

Hunter,  Joseph  130.00 

Huzham,  Miss  70.00 

Hyde,  William  30.00 

Ingersoll,  Joseph  R 30.00 

Jackson,  Riddle  & Co.  . . , 100.00 

Jackson,  Washington  30.00 

Jaudon,  S 30.00 

Johnson,  A 30.00 

Johnson,  Lawrence  30.00 

Johnson,  Moses  30.00 

Jones,  Samuel  W 30.00 

Keating,  William  H 30.00 

Kingston,  Stephen  30.00 

Kohne,  Mrs.  F 30.00 

Kugler,  Dr.  Benjamin 30.00 

Kuhl,  Henry  30.00 

Kuhn,  Hartman  600.00 

Laguerenne,  P.  L 30.00 

Latimer,  John  R 30.00 

Lewis,  Lawrence  50.00 

Lewis,  R.  M 50.00 

Lewis,  W.  D 30.00 

Lex,  Mrs.  E 30.00 

Lex,  Miss  E.  30.00 


Lex,  Mary  A $30.00 

Lippincott,  Joshua  50.00 

Lippincott,  Richards  & Co.  200.00 

Markoe,  J 30.00 

Maxwell,  Robert  330.00 

McAllister,  John  30.00 

McAlpin,  J.  B 30.00 

Mcllvaine,  Joseph  B 30.00 

Mcllvaine,  William  30.00 

Meigs,  C.  D.,  M.D 130.00 

Meredith,  William  30.00 

Merrick,  John  50.00 

Miller,  Abraham  230.00 

Miller,  W.  J 30.00 

Mitchell,  J.  K.,  M.D 30.00 

Mitchell,  Thomas 30.00 

Mitchell,  M.  W.,  M.D.  . . . 30.00 

Morgan,  Benjamin  R 30.00 

Morris,  S.  P 45-00 

Morrison,  Mrs.  W 30.00 

Moses,  J.  M 30.00 

Moses,  J.  M.  (donation  by)  38.65 

Moss,  John  50.00 

Moss,  Samuel  30.00 

Mutual  Fund  (per  J.  E. 

Erwin)  63.93 

Needles,  E 30.00 

Neff,  John  R 30.00 

Newkirk,  Matthew  105.00 

Oakford,  R 30.00 

Oliver,  Joseph  50.00 

Parke,  H 100.00 

Pepper,  George  530.00 

Peters,  Richard  30.00 

Phillips,  J 50.00 

Platt,  William  50.00 

Powell,  John  Hare  30.00 

Pratt,  H 50.00 

Price,  Lydia  W 30.00 

Price,  Joseph  100.00 

Price,  R 380.00 

Ralston,  A.  G 50.00 

Ralston,  George  100.00 

Ralston,  Gerard  30.00 

Ralston,  Robert  150.00 

Richards,  Benjamin  W.  ..  30.00 

Richards,  Samuel  80.00 

Richards,  Thomas  S 30.00 

Ridgway,  Jacob  50.00 

Roberts,  Miss  E.  F.  50.00 

Roberts,  Rachel  H 40.00 

Robertson,  James  S 100.00 

Rockhill,  T.  C.,  & Co 300.00 

Rogers,  Evans  30.00 

Ross,  James  30.00 

Rotch,  Thomas  30.00 

Rustic  Assembly  35-00 

Sampson,  B 30.00 

Sargeant,  Mrs.  Mary  ....  30.00 

Savage,  John  30.00 

Schively,  W 30.00 

Schrack,  C 30.00 
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Schott,  James  $30.00 

Seybert,  Henry  50.00 

Shober,  Samuel  L 30.00 

Short,  William  130.00 

Sill,  Joseph  30.00 

Siter,  John  200.00 

Skirving,  John  30.00 

Small,  R.  H 30.00 

Smith,  C.  W 30.00 

Smith,  Jacob  R 30.00 

Smith,  J.  Brown  30.00 

Smith,  Samuel  F 30.00 

Snider,  Jacob  30.00 

Snider,  Jacob,  Jr 30.00 

Spencer,  J.  J 30.00 

Stewart,  T.  S.  C 30.00 

Stille,  John  30.00 

Stone,  Dexter  30.00 

Stott,  Eliza  180.00 

Struthers,  John  30.00 

Swaim,  William  30.00 

Swift,  John  30.00 

Sykes,  Mrs.  R.  W 200.00 

Sykes,  R.  W 100.00 

Symington,  Alexander  . . . 130.00 

Taylor,  Charles  50.00 

Taylor,  Charles  50.00 

Taylor,  James  30.00 

Taylor,  Knowles  . 1,000.00 

Thomas,  Abel  C 40.00 

Thomas,  George  30.00 


Tingley,  Clement  $30.00 

Tunis,  Mrs.  E.  P 50.00 

Vanderkemp,  John  J 80.00 

Vaughan,  John  350.00 

Vaux,  Roberts  30.00 

Vezin,  Charles  30.00 

Wagner  & Brother  100.00 

Wagner,  Tobias  50.00 

Walker,  Lewis  100.00 

Wain,  Jacob  S 50.00 

Wain,  Lewis  100.00 

Wampole,  J 44.00 

Warder,  Benjamin  H.  ...  30.00 

Warder,  John  H 30.00 

Watson,  Charles  C 150.00 

Watson,  Joseph  30.00 

Wetherill,  Charles  130.00 

Wetherill,  John  Price  ...  50.00 

Wetherill,  Rachel  30.00 

Whitall,  S.  M 30.00 

White,  Ambrose  30.00 

White,  Henry  30.00 

Williams,  W.  J 487.50 

Willing,  Mrs.  R.  H 50.00 

Willing,  Richard 30.00 

Wistar,  Bartholomew  ....  200.00 
Wolf,  George  (Gov.)  ...  30.00 

Wood,  J 100.00 

Wurts,  Charles  S 50.00 

Yamall,  B.  H 30.00 
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The  following  is  a list  of  Legacies  and  Contributions  made  subsequent  to  1843. 


1837  William  Young  Birch.  .*$110,304.62 


1844  Edward  Peace,  M.D.  . . 30.00 

1847  John  Price  1,000.00 

1848  William  R.  Lejee 30.00 

1849  Richard  Ronaldson  . . . 500.00 

1849  Israel  Morris  100.00 

1850  John  Bohlen  95-00 

1851  Ann  McDonald  285.00 

1851  James  Bayard,  Esq.  ...  100.00 

1852  Morris  Patterson 30.00 

1853  Samuel  C.  Morton 30.00 

1854  William  H.  Drayton  . . *280.00 

1855  Enoch  Rittenhouse  ....  950.00 

1855  Napoleon  B.  Kneass...  30.00 

1856  Jasper  Cope  500.00 

1858  Abraham  Miller *963.50 

1859  Alexander  Stewart  ....  100.00 

1862  John  Wright 8,375.00 

1863  Lawrence  Johnson  ....  1,098.36 

1864  Mary  Ewing 100.00 

1865  Josiah  Dawson 1,000.00 

1865  William  Duane 30.00 

1867  Daniel  Grim  446.50 

1869  Ann  Hertzog  3,126.44 

1869  J.  H.  Hutchinson 30.00 

1869  William  Miller  30.00 

1869  J.  Sergeant  Price 30.00 

1870  Sarah  Phipps  1,000.00 

1870  John  Cadwalader,  Jr.  ..  30.00 

1872  Charles  S.  Coxe 100.00 

1872  Nathan  Barrett 95-00 

1872  William  W.  Justice  ...  100.00 

1873  Jesse  George  *3,500.00 

1874  Stacy  B.  Barcroft 2,244.00 

1876  Sarah  A.  Laussat-Jen- 

nings  1,140.00 

1876  Richard  D.  Work 50.00 

1877  Catharine  Nixon 470.00 

1879  Eliza  Hutchinson *72.13 

1880  Eliza  Harland  414.61 

1880  Mary  Shields  *195,148.46 

1881  E.  Claxton  300.00 

1882  George  W.  Thom 83.34 

1883  Mary  Ann  Grier  475-00 

1884  Arthur  V.  Meigs,  M.D..  30.00 

1886  William  McCann 1,737-73 

1887  Dr.  Lawrence  S.  Pepper  2,500.00 

1888  Mary  Rebecca  Dailey 

Smith  1,201.49 

1888  John  M.  George 2,000.00 

1888  Esther  B.  Sterner 5,000.00 

1889  Harriet  H.  Erwin  ....  1,000.00 

1889  William  B.  Smith  .....  95-00 

1890  Thomas  Drake 5,000.00 

1891  W.  R.  Lejee . *2,505-50 

1892  Elizabeth  Schaffer  ....  10,000.00 

1892  “ Unknown  ” 190.32 

1894  Susannah  Masson 1,000.00 

1895  Edward  Strickland  ....  500.00 

1898  “Unknown  Friend"  ...'  2,000.00 


1843  Dr.  Pierre  Antoine  Blenon*$i, 720.00 
1847  William  Wallace  Cook.  *524,145.43 


1847  W.  H.  Dillingham 30.00 

1848  Edward  S.  Whelan  ....  30.00 

1849  Elizabeth  Huxham  ....  94-50 

1849  John  Notman  30.00 

1851  E.  D.  Stott  1,048.80 

1851  Thomas  P.  Cope  500.00 

1852  Thomas  C.  James  ....  30.00 

1852  James  C.  Booth  30.00 

1853  Thomas  H.  White 30.00 

1855  Jacob  G.  Morris  500.00 

1855  J.  S.  Wiegand  30.00 

1856  Robert  M.  Lewis  *290.00 

1857  Jay  Cooke  100.00 

1858  Sarah  Stille  400.00 

i860  Archbald  Stewart  *200.00 

1863  Hon.  Samuel  Breck 902.45 

1864  Hannah  Parke 500.00 

1864  Paul  Beck  100.00 

1865  Maria  B.  Lentz 90.00 

1865  Thomas  Trower  *3!, 230.36 

1867  John  Wiegand  30.00 

1869  Jane  McCarthy  890.00 

1869  Alexander  J.  Derbyshire  50.00 

1869  Alfred  D.  Jessup 30.00 

1869  Lewis 30.00 

1870  Henry  Weibel  1,035.00 

1871  Martha  Notman  950.00 

1872  Jonathan  Tyson  81.41 

1872  Richard  J.  Dobbins  . . . 100.00 

1872  Edward  Coles  30.00 

1873  Isabella  B.  Truman 950.00 

1875  James  Pleasants  95-00 

1876  Henry  I.  Stout 3,500.00 

1876  Nathan  Sharpless  30.00 

1878  Pennell  Smith  1,000.00 

1879  Mrs.  Voltz 50.00 

1880  Joseph  Watson  Hibb  ..  855.00 

1880  Alfred  C.  Harrison 1,000.00 

1882  John  A.  Jones  5,000.00 

1883  William  Miller 285.00 

1884  William  M.  Meigs  30.00 

1884  Rev.  Alfred  L.  Elwyn  . . 30.00 

1886  Unknown  Person  130.00 

1887  Casper  Heft  500.00 

1888  Henry  Seybert 2,000.00 

1888  Joshua  C.  Lawrence  . . . 285.00 

1888  John  A.  Dugan  4,750.00 

1889  Harriet  C.  Flickwir  . . . 5,000.00 

1890  George  D.  Rosengarten  1,000.00 

1891  George  S.  Pepper *8,162.50 

1892  Alfred  Bamber 2,000.00 

1892  Samuel  W.  Brown 300.00 

1894  Charles  B.  Birmingham  570.00 

1894  Charles  Wistar 5,000.00 

1897  A.  W.  Butler  5,432.67 

1899  Stephen  Taylor  738.74 
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1899  J.  Dundas  Lippincott. . . 

1902  Harriet  S.  Benson 

1903  John  Kay  

1904  Hiram  Brooke  

1907  Joseph  Lapsley  Wilson. 

1909  William  M.  Farr 

1910  Ann  Kerr  

1910  Thomas  Nelson  Page.. 
I9I3  J-  Johnson  Beans 


$5,000.00 

5.000. 00 

1.000. 00 

2.000. 00 

30.00 
10,000.00 

1.000. 00 

50.00 
100.00 


1900  Leonard  R.  Hayes 

1903  Catharine  H.  Raco... 

1904  William  Neubauer  ... 

1904  Sophia  G.  Coxe 

1908  William  Warner  .... 

1909  A.  Buchanan  

1910  Margaret  S.  Roberts.. 

1910  Ann  P.  Biddle 

1914  William  C.  Gilmore.. 


$1,000.00 

98.83 

506.19 

*13,000.00 

*2,327.03 

147.89 

x,752.78 

950.00 

508.16 


* Gifts  aggregating  this  total  have  been  received  by  the  Institution  at  various  times,  but  for 
the  convenience  of  this  record  the  total  received  is  given  in  one  single  entry. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 


The  Institution  is  located  at  Sixty-fourth  and  Malvern 
Avenue,  Overbrook.  Overbrook  is  within  the  limits  of 
Philadelphia,  and  may  be  reached  from  the  heart  of  the 
city  either  by  street  car,  or  by  railroad  from  Broad  Street 
Station. 

The  name — Institution  for  Instruction — tells  the  story 
of  its  purpose.  The  Institution  is  a school,  and  its  pupils 
are  school  boys  and  school  girls  who  happen  to  be  blind, 
or  to  have  very  defective  eyesight.  It  is  not  a State  Insti- 
tution, though  it  receives  pupils  whose  expenses  are  partially 
met  by  the  state.  It  is  supported  largely  by  bequests  and 
the  interest  on  invested  endowment  funds. 

The  states  of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  having  no 
schools  for  the  blind,  send  their  pupils  to  schools  in  adjacent 
states;  a liberal  number  come  to  our  school. 

The  charge  for  those  able  to  pay  tuition  is  $350  for  the 
school  year. 

The  management  does  not  fix  age  limits  below  or  above 
which  it  will  not  receive  pupils.  But  it  generally  prefers 
not  to  admit  an  applicant  too  young  to  dress  or  care  for  him- 
self, or  too  old  to  be  amenable  to  the  discipline  of  schools 
adapted  to  youth.  Candidates  for  admittance  must  be 
young,  capable  of  education,  and  of  good  moral  character. 

The  Institution  does  not  supply  clothing;  and  in  no 
instance  will  it  assume  the  permanent  care  of  anyone.  Its 
character  of  school  must  be  preserved  at  all  hazards;  and 
it  declines  to  undertake  anything  which  will  interfere  with 
its  proper  and  legitimate  function. 

As  a boarding  school  the  Institution  undertakes  to  give 
its  pupils  for  forty  weeks  in  the  year  wholesome  and  stim- 
ulating environment.  Just  as  much  care  and  attention  is 
given  to  the  pupils  when  out  of  class  as  when  in  class. 

The  Institution  aims  to  train  as  well  as  to  teach ; and,  to 
further  these  ends  its  new  buildings  have  been  arranged  ori 
the  cottage  plan,  each  pupil  having  his  home  and  his  house- 
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mother.  Only  children  of  kindergarten  age  are  assigned 
to  the  kindergarten  cottage,  and  the  older  pupils  cannot 
mingle  with  them. 

The  course  of  instruction  aims  to  be  thorough  and 
broad.  It  embraces  the  branches  usually  taught  in  the  public 
schools,  and  many  that  are  not  generally  taught  there,  such 
as  typewriting,  industrial  and  household  pursuits,  instru- 
mental and  vocal  music,  and  piano-forte  tuning. 

Special  attention  is  paid  to  physical  exercises  both  in  the 
open  air  and  in  the  gymnasium,  and  attendance  upon  these 
exercises  is  compulsory. 

The  Institution  is  non-sectarian.  Its  pupils  are  required 
to  attend  the  church  their  parents  may  select. 

Pupils  are  required  to  write  regularly  to  their  parents 
or  friends. 

There  is  no  school  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  at  that 
time  pupils  are  allowed  to  receive  visitors. 

Persons  desiring  to  visit  the  school  are  cordially  invited 
to  do  so. 

The  school  has  maintained  since  May,  1910,  a Sales- 
room and  Exchange  at  204  South  Thirteenth  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, where  orders  are  taken  for  piano  tuning,  chair 
caning,  weaving  of  rag  rugs  and  carpets,  brooms,  and 
knitted,  crocheted  and  other  generally  useful  articles.  Here 
too  are  displayed  various  articles  made  by  the  blind. 

OLIN  H.  BURRITT, 

Principal. 
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WHAT  THE  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT  IS 
DOING  FOR  THE  BLIND  AND  WHAT 
MORE  IT  OUGHT  TO  DO. 


TENDENCIES  IN  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN 
AMERICA  IN  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 


By  O.  H.  BURRITT.  Principal. 


WHAT  THE  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT  IS  DOING 
FOR  THE  BLIND  AND  WHAT  MORE 
IT  OUGHT  TO  DO  * 

By  O.  H.  Burritt, 

Principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind,  Overbrook,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Twenty-one  years  of  agitation,  chiefly  by  the  educators 
of  the  blind,  resulted  in  the  passage  by  the  Forty-fifth  Con- 
gress and  the  approval  on  March  3rd,  1879,  of  “An  Act  to 
Promote  the  Education  of  the  Blind.”  The  salient  features 
of  this  Act  are  these: 

The  setting  aside  of  $250,000.00  “as  a perpetual  fund 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  Education  of  the  Blind  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  through  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,”  this  fund  to  be  invested  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  “in  United 
States  interest-bearing  bonds,  bearing  interest  at  four  per 
cent.” 

It  is  directed  that  this  interest  shall  be  paid  over  semi- 
annually to  the  Trustees  of  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind,  located  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  upon  the  following 
conditions : 

1.  That  “the  income  . . . shall  be  expended  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  American  Printing  House  each  year  in 
manufacturing  and  furnishing  embossed  books  for  the  blind 
and  tangible  apparatus  for  their  instruction,”  which  shall 
“each  year  be  distributed  among  all  the  public  institutions 
for  the  education  of  the  blind  in  the  States  and  Territories 
of  the  United  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,”  . . . 
“The  basis  of  such  distribution  shall  be  the  total  number  of 
pupils  in  all  the  public  institutions  for  the  education  of  the 
blind”  . . . “and  each  institution  shall  receive,  in  books  and 
apparatus,  that  portion  of  the  total  income  of  said  bonds 
. . . as  is  shown  by  the  ratio  between  the  number  of  pupils 
in  that  institution  for  the  education  of  the  blind  and  the 

* A paper  read  at  the  Washington  Conference  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  Thursday  evening,  April  16th,  1914. 
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total  number  of  pupils  in  all  the  public  institutions  for  the 
education  of  the  blind.” 

2.  That  “no  part  of  the  income  . . . shall  be  expended 
in  the  erection  or  leasing  of  buildings.” 

3.  That  “no  profit  shall  be  put  on  any  books  or  tan- 
gible apparatus  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind  manufactured 
or  furnished  by  the  Trustees  of  the  said  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  and  the  price  put  upon  each  article 
. . . shall  only  be  its  actual  cost.” 

4.  And  that  “The  Superintendents  of  the  various  pub- 
lic institutions  for  the  education  of  the  blind  in  the  United 
States  shall  each,  ex-officio,  be  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  . . .” 

This  act  was  modified  by  the  passage  of  an  act,  which 
in  due  course  became  a law  June  25th,  1906,  providing  “that 
the  sum  of  $250,000  heretofore  invested  in  United  States 
registered  four  per  centum  bonds,  ...  be  set  aside  and 
credited  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  Department  as  a 
perpetual  trust  fund;  and  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars 
be  . . . appropriated  . . . and  such  appropriation  shall 
be  deemed  a perpetual  annual  appropriation  . . .” 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  law  the  insti- 
tutions for  the  education  of  the  blind  in  the  United  States 
have  been  the  recipients  of  their  proportionate  share  of  em- 
bossed books  and  tangible  apparatus  provided  by  this  annual 
subsidy  by  the  United  States  government  for  the  past  thirty- 
five  years,  a grand  total  of  $350,000.00. 

To  those  who  do  not  know  how  expensive  a process  it 
is  to  provide  embossed  books  for  the  blind,  this  seems  a very 
generous  provision;  and  it  has  been  indeed  a great  boon  to 
those  who  must  read  with  their  fingers.  As  the  act  became 
a law  March  3rd,  1879,  the  first  full  year  for  its  operation 
was  from  July  1st,  1879,  to  June  30th,  1880.  During  the 
preceding  year  there  were  enrolled  in  the  twenty-nine  Insti- 
tutions for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  in  the  twenty-eight 
states  in  which  these  schools  had  been  established  (New 
York  State  having  two  schools)  2,180  pupils.  Using  this 
as  our  divisor  and  our  congressional  subsidy  of  $10,000.00 
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as  our  dividend,  gives  us  $4,587+  per  pupil,  available  in 
1880  for  the  purchase  of  embossed  books.  For  that  year 
the  Oregon  and  South  Carolina  Schools  had  the  smallest 
enrolment,  each  enrolling  11  pupils;  the  largest  school  was 
then  the  New  York  City  school  which  had  an  enrolment 
of  228  pupils.  At  this  per  capita  rate  of  $4.59  these  schools 
with  11  pupils  were  entitled  in  1880  to  books  and  apparatus 
from  the  government  subsidy  to  the  amount  of  $50.46  each ; 
the  New  York  City  school  was,  with  its  228  pupils,  the 
beneficiary  of  the  fund  to  the  amount  of  $1,045.87.  By 
1913,  the  2,180  pupils  had  increased  to  5,058,  approximately 
2^4  times  the  number  enrolled  in  1880;  while  the  per  capita 
of  $4,587  had  decreased  to  $1,977+,  approximately  two- 
fifths  of  the  per  capita  in  1880 : yet  there  has  been  no  increase 
in  the  appropriation.  The  ninth  report  of  the  Printing 
House,  that  for  the  year  1876 — three  years  before  the  first 
grant  of  the  subsidy  by  the  National  Government — contained 
a complete  list  of  books  available  through  the  Printing 
House,  43  titles,  occupying  one  page  of  printed  matter : that 
for  1879,  81  titles,  two  pages;  the  forty-fifth  report — that 
for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1913 — contains  2,058  titles, 
including  music  selections,  and  the  list  occupies  100  pages 
of  printed  matter. 

Now  an  annual  subsidy  of  $10,000.00  seems  to  be  a 
very  liberal  provision,  but  we  need  to  consider  how  expen- 
sive books  for  the  blind  are  and  how  comparatively  few 
copies  a school  can  purchase  with  its  quota.  David  Copper- 
field  in  New  York  Point  makes  six  large  volumes  which  are 
listed  at  $3.50  each,  making  the  cost  of  a single  copy  $21.00. 
In  the  same  type  Thackeray’s  Henry  Esmond  makes  three 
large  volumes  which  cost  $10.50  and  Lorna  Doone  in  five 
volumes  can  be  presented  to  one  of  your  blind  friends  at  a 
cost  of  $17.50.  If  a school  is  to  be  equipped  with  Mont- 
gomery’s History  of  England  in  American  Braille  for  a class 
of  ten  pupils,  each  pupil  to  be  provided  with  a book,  it  can 
be  done  for  $150.00;  or  a class  of  ten  can  be  provided  with 
Myer’s  Outlines  of  General  History  for  $213.50.  It  is 
readily  seen  that  a school  like  our  own — the  Pennsylvania 
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School  at  Philadelphia,  which  is  one  of  the  six  largest 
schools  in  the  country — can  purchase  comparatively  few 
books  at  these  prices  with  its  quota  of  $425.07  for  the  cur- 
rent school  year — a quota  which  in  30  years  has  decreased 
from  $937-75  although  the  registration  has  remained  prac- 
tically unchanged. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  our  work  before  machinery  had 
been  adapted  to  printing  embossed  literature,  books  were 
copied  by  hand.  Many  books  have  been  produced  by  this 
method,  and  readers  have  been  furnished  with  some  of  the 
best  from  our  standard  authors  but,  in  my  judgment,  the 
day  for  such  slow  and  antiquated  methods  has  passed.  For 
over  twenty  years  a few  of  our  girls,  after  they  have  left 
school,  have  been  copying  by  hand  books  that  were  very 
much  desired  primarily  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  of  our  own 
school ; but  those  were  the  days  when  books  were  less  plenti- 
ful and  when  the  science  of  printing  had  not  adapted  the 
rotary  press  to  the  rapid  multiplication  of  embossed  litera- 
ture, as  is  now  done.  Copying  books  by  hand  has  always 
been  an  expensive  method  of  producing  literature  for  the 
fingers;  time  was  when  the  expense  was  justified,  but  the 
reason  for  it  no  longer  exists. 

One  or  two  illustrations  will  make  clearer  the  point  I 
am  making.  A school  edition  of  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  has 
been  written  for  our  library  by  hand  by  one  of  our  former 
pupils  in  uncontracted  American  Braille  on  an  interlining 
slate  upon  paper  10  x 14  inches.  Thus  written  it  fills  880 
sheets  for  each  of  which  we  paid  the  writer  5 cents,  a total 
cost  for  the  writing  alone  of  $44.00.  This  compensation  is 
small  enough  when  it  is  recalled  that  in  making  the  first 
copy  the  writer  without  sight  must  either  copy  from  a book 
that  has  been  embossed  in  another  type  or  have  the  story 
read  to  him  by  a sighted  person  word  for  word,  sentence 
after  sentence,  page  after  page.  To  make  the  life  of  the 
hand-written  book  longer  it  should  be  shellacked,  which 
means  another  handling  of  the  entire  880  sheets;  and  this 
must  be  done  by  a person  with  sight.  A rapid  worker  cannot 
shellac,  lay  out  to  dry  and  reassemble  more  than  125  sheets 
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an  hour,  which  will  require  7 hours’  labor,  which  at  20 
cents  an  hour,  adds  $1.40  to  the  cost  of  writing.  Now  the 
books  are  ready  for  the  binder,  who  charges  us  $1.25  per 
volume  for  binding  this  size  volume  and,  as  these  880  sheets 
are  bound  in  12  volumes,  we  must  add  $15.00  for  binding. 

Now  let  us  see  what  our  handwritten  Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin  has  cost  us : 

Writing  by  blind  person  with  unpaid  sighted  assistance — the 
work  of  two  people,  one-half  only  being  the  work  of  a blind 


person  (with  the  few  exceptions  indicated) $44.00 

Shellacking — the  work  of  a sighted  person 1.40 

Binding,  also  the  work  of  a sighted  person 15.00 

Cost  of  paper — 22  lbs.  at  5 cents 1.10 


Total  cost  to  place  one  complete  hand-written  copy  on  shelves 

of  our  embossed  library $61.50 


Because  these  books  are  so  expensive  and  because  they 
are  less  durable  than  books  printed  from  embossed  brass 
plates,  we  have  confined  their  circulation  to  our  school.  And 
yet  in  spite  of  this  precaution,  our  librarian  informs  me  that 
the  life  of  these  books  is  very  short,  some  of  them  beginning 
to  give  way  after  less  than  20  readings.  And  then  we  must 
duplicate  the  original  expense  of  $61.50  to  furnish  our 
library  with  a duplicate  copy. 

Our  printer  estimates  that  the  same  book  would  have 
made  560  embossed  plates  permanent  in  form  at  an  approxi- 
mate cost  of  $186.00;  and  from  these  plates  can  be  printed 
any  number  of  copies,  the  additional  expense  being  the  cost 
of  paper  and  binding,  which  will  be  materially  reduced,  as 
a “machine  made”  copy  will  be  bound  in  four  volumes 
instead  of  twelve. 

From  what  I have  said  it  must  be  apparent  that  the 
great  need  of  blind  readers  is  more  books  but  that  all  our 
efforts  should  be  concentrated  upon  increasing  the  output  of 
the  embossed  presses  of  the  country. 

One  of  the  most  practical  ways  for  the  government  to 
do  more  for  the  blind  would  be  to  increase  this  annual  sub- 
sidy; with  the  present  registration  in  our  schools,  if  the 
subsidy  were  doubled,  we  would  still  have  less  per  capita 
than  we  were  receiving  thirty  years  ago : if  the  need  for 
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this  were  fully  explained  to  the  appropriate  committees  of 
the  National  Congress,  instead  of  an  annual  subsidy  of 
$10,000.00,  I firmly  believe  that  we  could  secure  $50,000.00, 
which  is  little  enough  considering  the  need  and  the  resulting 
good. 

Twenty-five  years  after  the  passage  of  the  act  granting 
a subsidy  to  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
the  Government  conferred  another  great  boon  upon  its  sight- 
less citizens  through  the  Department  of  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral by  extending  in  June,  1904,  the  franking  privilege  to 
embossed  books  sent  by  a library  to  a blind  reader  or  by 
a reader  returned  to  the  library.  Prior  to  this  time  books 
could  be  sent  only  by  mail  or  by  express  and  the  cost  was 
so  great  as  to  be  practically  prohibitive.  John  Halifax  in 
Moon  type  makes  8 volumes.  At  the  ordinary  third-class 
rates,  one  cent  for  two  ounces,  it  cost,  prior  to  June,  1904, 
38  cents  to  send  each  volume  from  a library  to  a reader  and 
38  cents  to  return  it,  76  cents  per  volume  for  the  circulation 
of  a single  volume,  $6.08  to  send  the  entire  eight  volumes, 
one  copy  only,  to  a reader  and  return  the  same  to  the  library. 
Had  David  Copperfield  been  available  in  the  Moon  Type 
prior  to  1904  it  would  have  cost  a reader  of  that  type  $17.48 
for  postage  on  the  23  volumes  which  make  one  complete 
copy  of  this  popular  Dickens’  story.  Under  our  more  recent 
parcel  post  arrangements,  these  books  could  be  circulated 
at  some  less  expense  to  readers  living  within  the  radius  of 
the  nearer  zones,  but  the  cost  would  even  then  prevent  many 
who  most  need  the  books  from  securing  them ; for  it  is  often- 
times the  blind  who  live  in  abject  poverty  who  most  need 
the  boon  of  embossed  books.  In  such  circumstances  every 
economic  factor  of  the  family  is  sorely  needed  “to  keep  the 
wolf  from  the  door;”  no  member  of  such  a family  can  spare 
the  time  from  the  daily  toil  to  read  to  the  sightless  member 
of  the  family  circle.  What  a boon  the  National  Government 
has  conferred  upon  all  these!  The  cost  to  the  Government 
to  bring  to  the  very  door  of  the  blind  reader,  even  though 
he  live  in  the  most  remote  rural  community,  cannot  be  com- 
puted— books  are  put  into  mail  bags  with  other  second, 
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third  and  fourth  class  matter — the  actual  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment is  not  as  great  as  the  saving  to  the  reader  but  the 
circulation  of  embossed  books  has  grown  apace  since  June, 
1904,  and  this  free  transmission  of  embossed  literature 
through  the  mails  constitutes  one  of  the  most  helpful  things 
that  the  National  Government  has  done  for  the  blind  of  the 
country. 

While  the  census  of  the  blind  has  not  been  accurate, 
those  who  are  blind  in  one  eye  only  but  who  have  perfectly 
good  vision  in  the  other  eye  being  enumerated  as  “blind” 
and  the  “partially  blind”  being  so  elastic  a term  as  to  include 
alike  those  who  have  light  perception  only  and  those  who 
have  vision  so  slightly  defective  as  for  all  practical  purposes 
to  be  possessed  of  almost  normal  vision,  still  the  work  of 
the  Census  Bureau  has  been  of  material  assistance  to  work- 
ers for  the  blind.  It  has  been  the  starting  point  for  the  work 
of  investigation  of  several  State  Commissions  for  the  Blind 
and  of  other  organizations,  public  and  private,  which  have 
been  seeking  to  find  means  for  improving  the  condition  of 
the  blind.  State  Commissions,  in  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Ohio  and  elsewhere  have  found  the  lists  of  blind 
people  secured  from  the  Census  Bureau  very  helpful  in  locat- 
ing those  whom  they  wish  to  interview  in  their  efforts  to 
make  more  generally  available  the  knowledge  of  the  various 
enterprises  in  which  blind  persons  are  successfully  engaged. 
Dr.  Robert  C.  Moon,  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Home  Teaching  Society  and  Free  Circulating  Library  for 
the  Blind — a society  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Penn- 
sylvania primarily  to  teach  the  blind  to  read  in  their  homes 
— always  secured  a copy  of  the  list  for  Pennsylvania  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  and  immediately  started  out  the  Home 
Teachers  to  find  those  of  whom  the  Society  had  not  previ- 
ously known.  When  in  1903  the  school  in  Philadelphia 
began  its  investigation  with  the  three-fold  purpose  of  locat- 
ing blind  children  who  were  securing  no  training  and  urging 
upon  their  parents  the  supreme  importance  to  their  blind 
son  or  daughter  of  training  and  education  at  our  school  or 
elsewhere:  of  ascertaining  how  our  graduates  and  former 
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pupils  were  getting  on  in  the  world — if  they  were  failing, 
did  the  cause  of  their  failure  lie  in  themselves,  or  perchance 
in  the  lack  of  suitable  training  at  the  school;  if  they  were 
succeeding  what  were  the  reasons  for  success : and  of  locat- 
ing as  many  blind  people  as  possible — the  United  States 
Census  was  our  point  of  departure.  This  work  of  the  Bureau 
should  be  continued  and  improved  in  every  way  possible; 
it  too  has  been  a distinct  contribution  by  the  National  Gov- 
ernment to  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  blind  people 
in  our  country ; for  it  has  at  least  enabled  us  to  secure  more 
complete  data  with  reference  to  the  blind  than  would  other- 
wise have  been  available. 

The  Government  is  rendering  valuable  service  to  our 
cause  through  the  Reading-room  for  the  Blind  maintained 
by  the  Library  of  Congress.  I am  not  now  referring  to  the 
room  as  a quiet  place,  to  which  those  who  read  with  their 
fingers  may  repair  to  read  their  favorite  authors.  However 
valuable  this  may  be,  it  is  the  least  valuable  service  rendered 
by  any  library  for  the  blind.  Libraries  for  the  blind  are 
repositories  for  embossed  books  from  which  they  are  circu- 
lated to  the  readers  very  largely  through  the  Post  Office 
Department,  as  before  explained.  The  most  serviceable 
library  for  the  blind  has  a minimum  of  reading-room  space, 
a maximum  of  shelf-room  well  filled  with  embossed  books, 
and  every  facility  for  easy  and  prompt  circulation.  Blind 
people  who  are  earning  their  living  are  too  busy  to  spend 
many  hours  a day  in  reading  embossed  books — many  of 
these  have  told  me  so:  and  when  night  comes  after  a day 
of  strenuous  effort  and  the  expenditure  of  nervous  force 
that  sighted  people  know  nothing  about,  they  are  too  tired 
to  read;  they  want  to  be  read  to.  Those  who  have  more 
leisure  to  read  are  unable  to  get  to  the  library  without  a 
guide,  and  guides  are  not  often  available.  Think  what  it 
would  mean  to  you,  if  you  were  unable  to  go  anywhere 
except  at  the  convenience  of  another!  So  pari  passu  with 
the  increase  of  embossed  literature  should  come  increased 
facilities  for  easy  and  prompt  circulation. 

But  while  the  Reading-room  for  the  Blind  maintained 
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by  the  Library  of  Congress  is  meeting  whatever  need  there 
may  be  for  a place  in  which  the  blind  may  read,  its  greatest 
service  is  undoubtedly  its  opportunity  to  aid  in  extending 
among  sighted  people  the  knowledge  of  what  is  being  done 
for  the  blind  of  the  United  States.  Are  you  aware  that 
over  10,000  persons  from  all  over  the  world  visit  this  Read- 
ing-room every  year  ? Here  should  be  found  a copy  of  every 
book  or  pamphlet  that  has  been  embossed  in  the  United 
States  and  a creditable  list  of  foreign  publications ; all  kinds 
of  apparatus  and  appliances  used  by  the  blind;  in  short  the 
means  for  answering  the  many  queries  concerning  the  edu- 
cation, recreation,  and  employment  of  the  blind.  The  Li- 
brarian of  Congress  favors  the  extension  of  this  service; 
an  increased  appropriation  by  Congress  for  the  enlargement 
of  the  work  done  through  the  Reading-room  for  the  Blind 
will  render  service  to  the  blind  immeasurably  greater  than 
the  slightly  increased  cost  to  the  nation. 

Our  National  Government  has  been  liberal  in  its  treat- 
ment of  its  blind  citizens ; no  other  has  been  more  so.  The 
lot  of  the  blind  of  America  is  equal  to  that  of  the  sightless 
of  any  other  country — infinitely  superior  to  that  of  those  of 
most  others.  Few  deprivations  appeal  more  to  the  generous 
sentiments  of  mankind  than  the  lack  of  sight;  and  I am 
confident  that  an  appeal,  properly  presented  to  our  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  for  increased  opportunities  for  the 
blind  along  the  lines  suggested  will  not  fall  upon  deaf  ears. 
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TENDENCIES  IN  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN 
AMERICA  IN  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY.* 


By  O.  H.  Burritt, 

Principal,  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 
Overbrook,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

To  estimate  fairly  and  record  accurately  movements 
among  which  one  lives  and  of  which  he  is  a parteis  a difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  task;  I therefore  crave  your  indulgence 
while  I attempt  to  sketch  to  you  what  seem  to  me  to  be 
some  of  the  “Tendencies  in  Work  for  the  Blind  in  America 
in  the  Twentieth  Century.”  I have  endeavored  to  represent 
fairly  the  opinions  of  the  recognized  leaders  in  work  for  the 
blind  in  America  as  I have  gathered  those  ideas  from  study- 
ing reports,  visiting  schools,  homes,  work-shops,  from  close 
association  with  the  executive  officers  and  workers  of  Com- 
missions and  Associations  for  the  Blind,  as  Secretary  of 
two  New  York  State  Commissions  on  the  Blind;  and  from 
thirteen  years’  experience  as  Superintendent  of  two  Schools 
for  the  Blind  and  of  close  association  with  educators  of  the 
blind  and  workers  for  them  in  every  field. 

The  importance  of  efforts  to  prevent  blindness  has  not 
been  overlooked  in  America.  For  at  least  a quarter  of  a 
century  we  have  had  laws  on  the  statute  books  of  nearly 
half  the  states  of  the  Union.  The  medical  profession  has 
emphasized  the  matter  in  their  professional  journals,  in  the 
meetings  of  their  local  societies  and  of  their  State  and 
National  Associations;  instruction  has  been  given  in  our 
.medical  schools  and  emphasized  in  clinics  and  dispensaries; 
but  more  recently  the  effort  has  been  to  put  the  facts  into 
more  popular  form  and  to  give  them  the  widest  possible 
publicity;  State  Commissions  and  Public  and  Private  Asso- 
ciations have  made  it  a part  of  their  work  to  give  the  facts, 
however  unpleasant  or  revolting,  in  such  form  that  the  lay 
reader  can  easily  understand  them;  old  laws  have  been 
improved,  new  and  better  laws  have  been  placed  upon  the 
statute  books : midwives  and  even  physicians  have  been 

* A paper  read  at  the  Fourth  International  Conference  on  the 
Blind,  held  in  London,  June  i8th-24th,  1914. 
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FORM  STUDY  AND  MAP  DRAWING 
By  means  of  upholsterer’s  tacks  and  cushions — the  work  of 
the  girls  of  our  second,  third  and  fourth  grades. 


prosecuted  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  these 
laws;  and  the  schools  for  the  blind  are  recognizing  their 
obligation  to  contribute,  to  the  sum  total  of  knowledge,  the 
facts  that  can  and  are  being  very  generally  secured,  recorded 
and  published  concerning  the  causes  of  blindness  of  their 
pupils.  In  order  to  make  their  data  more  uniform  and 
therefore  more  generally  serviceable,  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  voted  in  1910  to  recom- 
mend to  its  membership  the  keeping  of  uniform  records 
and  in  1912  adopted  a uniform  record  card.  The  older 
point  of  view  among  educators  of  the  blind — that  blindness 
is  a calamity  which  it  is  the  duty  of  charitable  organizations 
and  the  State  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  prevent 
but  with  which  educators  of  the  blind  have  nothing  to  do — 
has  given  way  to  the  more  modern  and  more  humane  view 
that  blindness  is  so  fearful  a calamity  that  everything  possi- 
ble to  prevent  it  must  be  done  by  everyone  individually,  and 
by  any  and  every  organization  working  for  the  blind;  and 
that  our  schools  for  the  blind  have  an  exceptional  oppor- 
tunity to  aid  in  this  campaign  to  prevent  unnecessary  blind- 
ness. 

But  with  this  increased  emphasis  placed  upon  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness  there  is  no  decrease  in  the  number  of 
blind  children  in  our  schools  for  the  blind ; for  in  the  school 
year  1912-1913  4,677  pupils  were  enrolled  in  residential 
schools  and  367  in  schools  that  have  provision  for  educating 
the  blind  with  the  seeing,  a total  of  over  5,000 — the  largest 
number  enrolled  in  any  year.  This  number  does  not  include 
adults;  for  we  have  in  nearly  all  our  States  separated  the 
blind  of  school  age,  i.  e.  speaking  broadly  between  five  and 
twenty  years  of  age,  from  the  adult  blind  for  whom  we 
have  other  provisions  in  many  of  our  States. 

It  is,  however,  impossible  to  say  whether  blindness  is 
relatively  on  the  increase  or  decrease.  The  recent  rapid 
increase  in  organizations  working  for  the  blind  has  multi- 
plied the  channels  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  of  the 
provisions  for  the  education  of  the  blind.  The  truth  doubt- 
less is  that,  as  a result  of  greater  publicity,  a larger  per- 
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centage  of  those  of  school  age  are  in  school.  It  is  a sig- 
nificant fact  that  the  stream  of  blindness  resulting  from 
ophthalmia  neonatorum  alone  continues  to  flow  to  our 
schools  with  volume  unabated — fifty-six  (56)  of  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  (175)  or  32  per  cent,  of  the  pupils 
who  entered  the  school  in  Philadelphia  between  September, 
1906,  and  June,  1912,  being  blind  from  this  one  cause. 

That  there  is  entire  unanimity  of  opinion  among  edu- 
cators of  the  blind  that  a blind  child  should  enter  school 
at  an  early  age — there  is  substantial  agreement  that,  under 
normal  home  conditions,  this  should  be  at  about  six  years 
of  age — is  evidenced  by  the  increased  emphasis  placed  upon 
adequate  provisions  for  pupils  of  kindergarten  age.  At 
least  two  schools  have  built  separate  buildings  for  kinder- 
garten and  primary  pupils  within  the  period  under  review. 
In  1910  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind 
at  Pittsburgh  opened  a beautiful  new  building  having  a 
capacity  for  thirty  pupils  at  a cost  for  building  and  equip- 
ment of  $65,000;  and  ten  years  of  agitation  and  education 
of  State  authorities  resulted  in  the  opening  in  March,  1914, 
of  a new  kindergarten  building  at  the  New  York  State 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Batavia,  which  cost  upwards  of 
$60,000  for  building  and  equipment.  This  leaves  out  of  the 
account  the  kindergarten  building  at  Overbrook  with  a ca- 
pacity of  thirty-six  pupils  erected  in  1898  as  a part  of  a 
larger  contract  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $35,000  and  the 
recently  completed  kindergarten  and  primary  department 
known  as  “the  lower  school,”  of  the  reconstructed  Perkins 
Institution  at  Watertown,  a suburb  of  Boston. 

I have  mentioned  only  those  schools  that  have  erected 
special  buildings  for  children  of  kindergarten  age.  I have 
not  mentioned  the  many  others  that  maintain  kindergartens 
which  are  housed  under  the  same  roof  as  the  older  pupils : 
some  of  these  schools  have  too  few  pupils  to  warrant  a 
separate  building  for  their  kindergarten ; others  are  engaged 
in  the  task  of  educating  bodies  of  law  makers  to  the  point 
where  they  appreciate  the  necessity  for  such  an  addition  to 
their  equipment. 
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Four  nurseries  for  blind  babies  have  been  erected  in  as 
many  States  where  blind  babies,  who  are  orphans,  half- 
orphans or  from  wretched  homes,  are  cared  for  and  trained 
until  they  are  old  enough  to  be  transferred  to  the  local  school 
for  the  blind. 

Within  the  past  decade  there  has  been  considerable 
enrichment  of  the  course  of  study  by  the  addition  of  instruc- 
tion in  such  commercial  branches  as  commercial  arithmetic, 
bookkeeping,  commercial  law,  typewriting,  salesmanship ; 
by  the  provision  of  school  gardens  and  instruction  in  gar- 
dening; at  least  seven  schools  are  giving  instruction  in  a 
simple  way  in  poultry-keeping,  the  pupils  of  the  Pittsburgh 
school,  under  the  supervision  of  their  teacher,  erecting  a first- 
class  hen  house.  At  least  four  schools  have  recently  added 
to  their  tuning  departments  instruction  in  the  tuning  and 
simple  repairing  of  piano  players.  Domestic  science  or  home 
making  in  some  form  or  other  has  been  included  for  some 
time  in  the  curricula  of  many  of  our  schools;  but  an  effort 
has  been  made  recently  to  extend  this  instruction  to  include 
a greater  variety  of  subjects.  One  institution  has  provided 
instruction  in  plain  laundry  work  and  has  provided  an  old- 
fashioned  wash-tub  with  pails  to  bring  water  from  a not 
too  distant  tap,  knowing  that  few  of  our  girls  come  from 
homes  provided  with  stationary  laundry-tubs  having  hot 
and  cold  water  taps  directly  over  them,  but  that  most  of 
them  come  from  homes  where  the  movable  wash-tub  is  a 
familiar  sight  and  where  water  is  carried  from  nearby 
cisterns  or  a more  distant  well.  Instruction  in  simple  cook- 
ing is  being  provided  in  several  schools  with  practical  daily 
experience  in  laying  the  table  and  preparing  the  dining-room 
for  the  next  meal. 

The  idea  that  there  should  be  a special  college  for  the 
blind  has  never  gained  very  general  acceptance  in  America. 
One  of  our  most  experienced  and  successful  superintendents 
has  recently  advocated  such  a college,  but  he  has  himself 
told  me  that  he  did  so  only  because  he  has  waited  so  long 
in  vain  for  the  National  Government  to  make  provision  in 
some  other  way  for  the  higher  education  of  the  blind  that  in 
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sheer  despair  he  is  advocating  the  establishment  of  the  special 
college.  But  the  consensus  of  opinion  with  reference  to  the 
higher  education  of  the  blind  in  America  is  that  the  com- 
paratively small  number  of  blind  people  who  will  profit  by 
higher  education  in  some  form  can  be  very  well  provided 
for  at  existing  institutions  for  the  higher  education  of  those 
who  see.  There  are  advantages  in  some  instances  for  our 
pupils  if  the  school  for  the  blind  is  located  in  a city  having 
a diversity  of  institutions  for  advanced  instruction  which 
the  pupils  can  attend  as  day  pupils.  They  unconsciously 
learn  much  that  is  valuable  to  them  as  they  travel  to  the 
university  in  the  morning  and  return  to  the  school  at  night, 
chief  among  the  benefits  being  the  ability  to  get  about  alone ; 
and  they  can  secure  a reasonable  amount  of  necessary  assist- 
ance from  the  teachers  at  the  school  which  they  might  other- 
wise find  exceedingly  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  secure. 
On  the  other  hand  a young  man  or  woman  has  certain  advan- 
tages who  is  attending  a college,  university,  school  of  music 
or  other  institution  for  advanced  learning  which  is  so  situ- 
ated as  to  require  him  to  live  away  from  the  school  which 
he  has  attended  and  away  from  his  home — there  is  no  better 
way  for  him  to  learn  how  to  get  on  alone  and  how  to  live 
agreeably  and  acceptably  among  those  who  see.  Instead  of 
the  special  college,  at  least  four  States  have  provided  a fund 
of  $300  a year  to  be  expended  in  paying  for  a reader  for  the 
blind  student  pursuing  a course  of  study  at  any  institution 
for  higher  learning,  and  I look  for  the  rapid  extension  of 
this  method  of  aiding  the  higher  education  of  the  blind 
because  it  is  probably  the  most  easily  and  immediately 
attainable  in  all  the  States  and  fortunately  likewise  the 
most  logical  and  most  economical  plan. 

The  three  oldest  schools  for  the  blind  in  America — New 
York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia — which  were  all  begun  about 
1833,  were  started  by  private  philanthropy  and  all  three  have 
substantial  endowments  with  aid  by  their  respective  State 
governments.  Beginning  with  Ohio  in  1837  other  States 
began  providing,  entirely  at  public  expense,  for  the  education 
of  blind  youth  until  today  every  State  in  the  Union  either 
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has  its  own  State-supported  school  for  the  blind  or  defrays 
the  expense  of  sending  its  blind  pupils  to  a neighboring 
State.  By  a very  natural  process  in  the  evolution  of  our 
State  governments  nearly  all  State-founded  and  maintained 
institutions  for  the  several  classes  of  defectives  and  delin- 
quents became  the  victims  of  that  curse  of  American  politics 
— the  spoils  system — and  to  this  general  rule  the  schools  for 
the  blind  were  unfortunately  no  exception.  I well  remember 
when  in  1901  I first  considered  entering  the  work  for  the 
blind  how  surprised  I was  to  learn  that  superintendents  of 
schools  for  the  blind  were  too  often  politicians  or  worn  out 
clergymen,  with  the  saving  grace  of  a few  educators.  But 
with  the  growth  of  public  sentiment  against  appointments 
and  removals  for  political  purposes  in  public  schools  and  in 
the  various  State-supported  institutions  has  come  a revul- 
sion against  the  appointment  of  the  superintendents,  officers 
and  teachers  in  our  schools  for  the  blind  for  any  reason 
except  that  of  unquestioned  fitness  for  the  work  of  educating 
blind  children.  We  cannot  yet  say  that  no  superintendents 
are  appointed  or  removed  for  political  reasons;  but  I am 
gratified  to  tell  you  that  since  1900  there  have  been  more 
educators — capable  and  progressive  school  men  in  the  prime 
of  life — appointed  as  superintendents  of  our  schools  than 
within  any  similar  period  in  the  history  of  the  education  of 
the  blind  in  America. 

The  first  systematic  experiment  in  the  United  States  of 
educating  blind  pupils  in  public  school  in  conjunction  with 
the  seeing  was  begun  in  Chicago  in  1900.  The  movement 
has  spread  rapidly  and  last  year  367  blind  pupils  were 
enrolled  in  ten  cities  in  six  States.  To  show  how  rapidly 
this  idea  has  spread  in  some  populous  centres  it  may  be  said 
that  in  New  York  City,  where  the  work  was  inaugurated  in 
1909,  there  were  enrolled  in  February,  1914,  155  pupils. 

Briefly  the  method  with  us  is  as  follows;  a room  in  a 
public  school  conveniently  located  is  placed  in  charge  of  a 
special  teacher  whose  first  business  it  is  to  teach  her  pupils 
to  read  and  write  a dot  type  as  soon  as  possible.  When  the 
pupil  can  read  and  write  with  facility,  the  teacher,  having 


meanwhile  ascertained  his  attainments  in  the  other  subjects 
of  the  curriculum  learns  to  which  school  grade  the  pupil 
belongs.  He  enters  at  once  those  classes  in  which  he  can 
do  the  work — reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  language — in 
short  all  classes  except  those  in  which  even  teachers  of  the 
blind  admit  that  blind  pupils  cannot  work  to  advantage  with 
seeing  pupils,  e.  g.  writing  and  drawing.  The  special  teacher 
keeps  in  close  touch  with  the  grade  teacher,  copying  from 
blackboard  and  book  and  either  writing  the  matter  for  the 
pupil  on  the  Braille  writer  or  dictating  it  to  him.  In  a word, 
the  special  teacher  supplements  the  work  of  the  grade  teacher 
wherever  necessary  to  enable  the  blind  pupil  to  have  some- 
where near  an  equal  chance  with  his  seeing  classmate.  As 
the  special  teacher  may  have  pupils  from  nearly  every  grade 
in  school,  ten  has  been  found  a convenient  unit  for  one  of 
these  special  classes. 

This  work  is  still  in  its  experimental  stage;  it  presents 
numerous  problems ; the  provision  of  text  books  in  embossed 
form;  guides  to  and  from  school;  supplying  instruction 
in  music,  in  certain  handicrafts  and  trades;  and  adequate 
instruction  in  physical  education.  These  needs  are,  however, 
being  met  by  each  community  as  far  as  can  reasonably  be 
expected,  each  in  its  own  way.  In  some  centers,  as  in  Cleve- 
land, the  Board  of  Education  is  meeting  the  expense;  in 
others,  as  in  New  York  City,  it  is  being  met  by  a private 
Association,  the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind. 

A few  of  our  schools  fortunately  located  send  selected 
pupils  who  have  mastered  special  apparatus  for  their  edu- 
cation to  a near-by  high  school,  school  of  music,  school  of 
expression,  college,  or  university  for  continuation  studies. 
Occasionally  after  a pupil  has  had  several  years  at  a resi- 
dential school  for  the  blind  and  has  thoroughly  mastered  the 
special  apparatus  necessary  to  facilitate  his  work  among 
pupils  who  see,  he  is  advised  to  attend  the  high  school  in  his 
home  town.  No  general  rule  can  be  laid  down;  each  case 
must  be  determined  after  a careful  study  of  the  capabilities 
of  the  individual  and  the  opportunities  for  him  at  his  home 
or  elsewhere  among  those  who  see.  I would,  however,  urge 
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a careful  consideration  of  the  possibilities  for  him  at  home 
that  his  parents  may  assume  a part  of  the  responsibility  for 
his  education  and  that  he  may  retain  some  home  ties  and 
acquaintances  of  his  childhood  days. 

Present  methods  will  be  modified  in  the  light  of  expe- 
rience, but  only  those  educators  hopelessly  bound  by  tradi- 
tion fail  to  see  that  some  plan  of  educating  some  of  our  blind 
with  seeing  pupils  is  too  sane  and  sensible  to  fail. 

Within  the  period  under  review  a somewhat  distinctive 
work  in  connection  with  schools  and  associations  for  the 
blind  known  as  “Field  Work”  done  by  a worker  who  has 
come  to  be  known  as  a “Field  Officer”  has  been  originated 
where  it  had  not  before  existed  and  greatly  extended  where 
it  had  previously  existed.  So  far  as  I am  aware  this  “Field 
Work”  originated  with  our  schools.  The  original  purpose 
of  the  Field  Officer  was  to  travel  through  the  territory 
from  which  a school  drew  its  pupils,  seek  out  those  not  in 
schools,  set  forth  to  parents  the  advantages  to  be  had  for 
their  sightless  child  and  urge  them  to  see  that  he  was  enrolled 
in  a school  for  the  blind  without  further  delay ; for  our  com- 
pulsory educational  laws  are  not  generally  applicable  to  the 
blind  and  deaf.  And  I must  admit  that  where  the  school 
employs  the  right  person  as  a Field  Officer — a graduate  of 
the  school,  who  possesses  the  other  necessary  qualifications, 
among  which  faith  in  the  school  which  has  educated  him  and 
absolute  loyalty  to  it  are  the  first  requisites,  makes  the  ideal 
Field  Officer — and  follows  the  work  up  systematically  and 
thoroughly,  I must  admit  that  such  work  is  even  more 
effective  with  us  than  a compulsory  education  law. 

The  distinctive  development  of  “Field  Work”  within 
recent  years  is  the  effort  to  aid  former  pupils  and  graduates 
wherever  necessary — and  in  most  instances  such  aid  is  ex- 
tremely desirable  if  not  necessary — to  be  started  promptly 
after  leaving  school.  I regard  this  as  vital  to  the  most 
complete  success  of  our  work.  The  graduates  of  our  schools 
go  out  with  faith  in  themselves  and  in  their  ability  to  do 
their  part  of  the  world’s  work.  But  by  reason  of  their  inex- 
perience and  their  limited  opportunities,  while  within  the 
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sheltering  walls  of  a residential  school,  of  learning  how 
seeing  people  do  things,  they  meet  with  rebuff  after  rebuff 
until  they  come  to  have  less  faith  in  themselves  and  almost 
none  at  all  in  those  who  see.  At  last  thoroughly  discouraged 
and  disheartened  they  give  up  and,  as  “Facilis  est  descensus 
in  Averno”  only  those  who  have  comfortable  homes  and 
friends  and  strong  characters  resist  the  temptation  to  beg 
upon  the  streets  of  our  more  populous  cities.  If  sympathetic 
guidance  and  wherever  possible  the  actual  securing  of  a 
position  are  afforded  while  the  pupil  is  full  of  confidence  in 
himself,  there  is  far  less  danger  that  this  period  of  discour- 
agement will  ensue. 

At  the  risk  of  being  a little  tedious  may  I describe  this 
work  a little  more  in  detail  in  one  school  which  has  employed 
a Field  Officer  continuously  since  1903.  When  the  pupil 
is  about  three-fourths  through  school,  the  superintendent 
and  teachers  meet  for  a kind  of  educational  clinic  in  order 
to  obtain  accurate  information  concerning  the  pupil’s  capa- 
bilities that  during  the  remainder  of  his  course  he  may  be 
developed  to  the  highest  possible  point  of  efficiency  along 
the  lines  of  his  individual  capabilities.  From  this  point  on 
he  has,  using  the  language  of  the  university,  one  major  and 
several  minors.  During  his  last  year  in  school,  reports  are 
made  in  writing  by  the  teachers  in  the  several  departments, 
in  which  he  has  been  receiving  instruction.  These  reports 
are  made  in  duplicate,  one  copy  being  filed  in  the  Super- 
intendent’s office,  the  other  with  the  Field  Officer.  Thus 
two  or  three  years  before  the  pupil  graduates  the  superin- 
tendent, teachers  and  Field  Officer  have  been  considering 
his  problem  with  him ; the  Field  Officer’s  business  is  to  do 
his  utmost  to  aid  in  carrying  out  the  plan  that  has  been 
formulated  for  the  pupil,  and  when  he  leaves  school  the  pupil 
himself  knows  what  he  will  endeavor  to  do.  He  knows,  too, 
that  the  officers  and  teachers  of  his  school  expect  him  to 
succeed  and  this  has  a wonderful  influence  upon  his  attitude 
towards  success. 

But  the  work  of  the  Field  Officer  is  not  confined  solely 
to  the  pupil  leaving  school.  His  knowledge,  gained  through 
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several  years  of  experience,  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
problem  of  the  recently  blinded  adult  in  an  effort  to  aid  him 
in  readjusting  himself  to  his  changed  conditions. 

The  Field  Officer  spends  much  of  his  time  in  securing 
orders  to  be  filled  by  blind  workers;  his  effort  being  to 
secure  remunerative  employment  for  them  in  their  own 
homes  and  communities  wherever  possible,  reserving  the 
institution  for  those  for  whom  no  other  solution  is  possible. 

I trust  I have  made  it  clear  that  the  Field  Officer  is 
employed  for  the  specific  purposes  above  enumerated,  thus 
relieving  the  superintendent  of  the  detail  which  such  work 
necessarily  entails.  The  recent  trend  in  American  educa- 
tion towards  vocational  education  and  vocational  guidance 
only  strengthens  our  position  in  similar  work  for  the  blind. 
Please  understand  we  do  not  guarantee  positions:  we  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  secure  them  and  it  is  then  the 
problem  of  the  individual  to  make  good  in  them.  Similar 
work  is  done  by  schools,  colleges  and  technical  schools  for 
those  who  see.  If  such  assistance  is  considered  necessary 
and  desirable  for  those  who  see,  how  much  more  so  for 
those  who  have  the  additional  handicap  of  blindness! 

Friends  of  the  blind  in  two  States,  Massachusetts  and 
New  York,  succeeded  in  securing  in  1903  action  by  their 
respective  legislatures  providing  for  the  appointment,  by  the 
Governors,  of  State  Commissions  to  investigate  the  condition 
of  their  blind  citizens  with  particular  reference  to  the  adult 
blind.  The  work  of  these  two  Commissions,  including  the 
publication  of  their  reports,  has  given  a remarkable  impetus 
to  work  for  the  adult  blind.  Other  States,  notably  New 
Jersey  and  Ohio,  have  permanent  Commissions,  and  the 
temporary  Commissions  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York 
have  been  made  permanent.  The  Massachusetts  Associa- 
tion, a voluntary  organization  of  those  interested  in  the 
blind,  was  one  of  the  first  private  organizations  formed  to 
aid  the  adult  blind,  and  it  was  this  organization  that  brought 
about  the  appointment  of  the  first  Massachusetts  Commis- 
sion. Since  then  private  Associations,  of  which  the  New 
York  Association  is  a conspicuous  example,  have  been  or- 
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ganized,  whose  purposes  almost  universally  include  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness  and  aiding  the  blind  in  every  possible 
way,  the  principal  aim  being  “to  help  the  blind  to  help  them- 
selves” by  aiding  them  in  securing  work.  Earlier  efforts 
for  the  adult  blind  of  working  age  were  almost  universally 
along  the  line  of  establishing  working  or  industrial  homes 
and  the  adult  blind  owe  much  to  these  older  institutions, 
but  the  almost  universal  feeling  with  us  today  is  that  work- 
shops are  far  better  than  homes  and  the  present  trend  is 
all  in  the  direction  of  establishing  workshops  at  convenient 
populous  centers  wherever  the  number  of  able-bodied  blind 
people  is  sufficiently  large  to  warrant  it.  Here  we  frankly 
admit  we  have  much  to  learn  from  you  but  we  are  in  entire 
accord  with  those  of  you  who  pay  your  workers  by  piece 
work,  that  here  as  elsewhere  the  blind  may  be  accorded  the 
same  treatment  as  the  seeing  and  that  we  may  have  every 
advantage  of  the  incentive  to  work. 

I believe  that  I represent  fairly  the  opinions  of  a large 
majority  of  our  educators  and  workers  for  the  blind  when 
I say  that  we  have  progressed  further  toward  the  goal  of  a 
uniform  type  for  the  blind  of  America  during  the  nine  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  the  Saginaw  (Mich.)  Convention  of 
1905  than  during  any  previous  quarter  of  a century.  So 
acrimonious  had  the  discussions  concerning  the  type  ques- 
tion become  at  the  biennial  Conventions  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind — our  National  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Educators  of  the  Blind — that  by  common  con- 
sent all  type  questions  were  omitted  from  the  programs  of 
the  conventions  of  this  organization — a situation  similar  to 
that  which,  I am  informed,  has  obtained  in  Europe.  Your 
differences  are,  however,  problems  within  a single  type 
while  with  us  it  has  been  a question  of  the  comparative  merits 
of  two  types,  the  New  York  Point  and  the  American  Braille. 
For  more  than  twenty  years  the  war  for  supremacy  has  been 
waged  between  these  two  types  and  the  type  problem  in 
America  is  still  unsolved. 

But  there  was  a small  group  of  capable  blind  people 
who  felt  so  keenly  the  injustice  to  the  blind  of  a diversity 
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of  types  that  their  organization  known  as  the  American 
Blind  People’s  Higher  Education  and  General  Improvement 
Association  had  appointed  as  early  as  1900  the  Tactile  Print 
Investigating  Commission  to  study  the  problem  which  had 
been,  temporarily  at  least,  tabooed  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors.  Because  of  the  feeling  that  had  been 
aroused  among  the  educators  of  the  blind  on  account  of 
their  differences  on  the  type  question,  membership  in  the 
Association  of  Instructors  had  been  greatly  restricted,  not 
more  than  three  members  with  the  power  to  vote  being 
permitted  from  any  one  institution  and  these  the  president 
of  the  board  of  trustees,  the  superintendent  of  the  school 
and  one  teacher  delegate.  The  result  was  that  while  others 
might  attend  the  Conventions  and  take  part  in  the  discus- 
sions, yet  as  they  could  not  vote,  they  felt  that  they  were 
excluded  from  free  and  full  participation  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Convention.  The  American  Blind  People’s  Higher 
Education  and  General  Improvement  Association,  feeling 
that  its  members  were  not  fully  welcome  in  the  Convention 
of  the  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  quite  naturally  restricted  its 
membership  to  blind  people.  But  the  judgment  of  the  saner 
blind  people  prevailed  and  at  Saginaw  (Mich.)  in  1905,  the 
constitution  of  this  organization  was  so  amended  as  to  admit 
to  membership  seeing  as  well  as  blind  people  and  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  was  organized,  the 
Tactile  Print  Investigating  Commission  became  the  Uniform 
Type  Committee  and  with  this  new  national  organization 
admitting  to  its  membership  blind  and  seeing,  educator  of 
the  young  blind  and  worker  for  the  adult  blind,  there  was 
ushered  in  the  dawn  of  a better  day  for  those  who  must  read 
with  their  fingers. 

The  Uniform  Type  Committee,  composed  of  some  of 
our  most  capable  blind  people,  began  its  work  of  investiga- 
tion to  secure  facts  upon  which  to  base  conclusions.  From 
1905  to  1909  the  Committee  had  only  indifferent  support 
from  the  great  majority  of  the  educators  of  the  blind,  who 
felt  that  this  matter  of  types  belonged  peculiarly  to  them. 
But  the  Committee  proceeding  slowly  and  cautiously,  firm 
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in  the  belief  of  the  correctness  of  their  position  and  the 
justice  of  their  cause,  took  at  each  succeeding  Convention 
of  the  Workers  for  the  Blind  a position  in  advance  of  that 
taken  at  the  preceding  Convention.  While  the  data  pre- 
sented at  Boston  in  1907,  at  Columbus  in  1909  and  at  Over- 
brook (Philadelphia)  in  1911  was  limited  in  amount  (for 
during  these  six  years  the  Committee  had  at  its  disposal  less 
than  $200  with  which  to  meet  all  expenses,  including  the  pub- 
lication of  three  reports),  the  work  had  been  done  so  care- 
fully and  so  thoroughly  that  subsequent  investigations  only 
strengthened  the  findings  reported  at  these  Conventions. 
Impelled  by  a remarkable  faith  in  the  justice  of  their  cause 
and  in  the  belief  of  its  ultimate  triumph  the  Committee  came 
forward  at  Overbrook  with  a detailed  statement  of  their 
financial  needs  and  a pledge  that  the  Committee  of  ten,  all 
of  whom  were  blind,  would  raise  $1,800,  if  the  Convention 
would  pledge  $1,200.  Under  the  inspiring  leadership  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Association,  Mr.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell, 
$1,500  was  raised  on  the  floor  of  the  Convention  in  twenty- 
five  minutes,  and  with  $3,000  placed  at  its  disposal  for  neces- 
sary expenses  connected  with  its  work  of  investigation 
another  forward  step  was  taken.  When  the  Committee  made 
its  splendid  report  at  the  Jacksonville  (111.)  Convention  last 
summer,  it  carried  with  it  a large  majority  of  the  educators 
present;  but  when  they  asked  the  Convention  for  $10,000 
additional  with  which  to  complete  the  work,  the  magnitude 
of  the  request  staggered  the  delegates.  But  the  cause  is  just 
and  thanks  to  the  determination  of  the  Committee  and  to 
the  inspiring  leadership  of  the  chairman,  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Holmes,  the  task  of  raising  the  necessary  funds  was  begun 
in  February,  (1914)  and  with  the  able  direction  and  assist- 
ance of  the  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  Mr.  M.  C. 
Migel,  of  New  York  City,  we  now  have  in  hand  nearly 
$7,500. 

But  great  as  was  the  need  for  funds  with  which  to 
meet  necessary  expenses,  the  greatest  advance  of  the  Type 
Committee  is  the  winning  of  the  confidence  and  support 
of  a large  majority  of  the  superintendents  and  educators  of 
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the  blind.  When  we  consider  the  bitterness  that  had  been 
engendered  in  America  over  this  question  of  types,  this  is  a 
remarkable  achievement.  May  I be  pardoned  if  I again 
remind  this  audience  how  difficult  is  our  task : for  we  must 
harmonize  the  ardent  advocates  of  two  systems  quite  dis- 
tinct from  each  other  and  not  the  advocates  of  certain  com- 
binations within  the  same  system. 

We  have  not  yet  achieved  all  we  expect  and  hope 
for,  but  we  expect  by  the  next  Convention,  which  meets 
in  1915,  at  Berkeley,  Cal.,  just  across  the  bay  from  San 
Francisco,  to  have  reached  the  goal  of  the  basic  elements 
of  a uniform  dot  type  for  our  American  readers.  All 
the  investigations  of  the  Committee  point  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  three-level  line  of  the  Braille  system  can  be 
more  accurately  and  more  rapidly  read  than  a two-level  line 
but  that  the  principles  of  frequency  of  recurrence  and  of 
variable  spacing  which  originated  with  the  New  York  Point 
possess  such  advantages  that  the  uniform  type  of  the  future 
must  avail  itself  of  them.  I hope  that  I am  not  too  opti- 
mistic in  believing  that  the  year  1915  will  see  us  very  near 
the  goal  of  uniformity  for  America.  I am  sure  that  I express 
the  wish  and  the  hope  of  a great  majority  of  our  profession 
in  America  who  have  at  heart  the  problems  of  100,000  blind 
people  when  I ask  you  to  take  steps  to  meet  us  half  way  in 
this  matter  that  we  may  do  our  utmost  toward  realizing  the 
ideal  of  a uniform  type  for  the  blind  of  the  English-speaking 
world — yes,  for  all  blind  people  throughout  the  world.  Is 
this  too  much  to  ask?  Will  not  this  International  Conven- 
tion do  the  least  that  can  be  asked  by  appointing  a Committee 
to  confer  with  our  Uniform  Type  Committee  to  see  whether 
we  cannot  reach  some  common  ground  of  agreement? 

It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that  the  same  year 
( 1907)  saw  the  founding  of  two  magazines  published  in  the 
interests  of  the  blind,  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the 
Blind — an  embossed  monthly  magazine  issued  in  two  types 
in  an  edition  of  8,000  copies,  of  which  Mr.  Walter  G. 
Holmes  is  the  editor,  and  “The  Outlook  for  the  Blind,”  a 
quarterly  magazine  in  ordinary  type  for  workers  for  the 


blind  with  a circulation  of  2,000  copies,  which  was  estab- 
lished by  Mr.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell.  The  founding  of 
both  these  magazines  has  been  of  great  advantage  to  the 
blind.  The  blind  readers  look  forward  eagerly  to  the 
monthly  visits  of  the  embossed  magazine  and  the  educators 
and  workers  welcome  the  arrival  each  quarter  of  the  “Out- 
look for  the  Blind.”  As  distances  in  America  are  so  great, 
visits  among  the  superintendents  and  teachers  of  the  various 
institutions  are  rare.  The  need  is  therefore  all  the  greater 
for  a medium  through  which  ideas  can  be  disseminated 
among  those  who  are  working  in  behalf  of  the  blind.  And 
this  need  the  “Outlook”  is  meeting  most  acceptably.  Mr. 
Campbell  and  his  former  wife,  the  late  Mrs.  Wilhelmina 
Campbell,  and  her  sister,  the  present  Mrs.  Campbell,  have 
rendered  a distinct  service  to  our  work  in  America  by  the 
publication  for  some  years  of  the  only  magazine  of  its  kind 
in  America.  The  publication  of  what  has  been  done  in  one 
school  has  stimulated  other  schools  to  efforts  along  similar 
lines.  We  have  come  to  feel  that  the  “Outlook”  is  a neces- 
sity and  we  regard  it  as  a very  definite  contribution  to  work 
for  the  blind  in  America  by  Mr.  Campbell  and  his  two 
capable  and  devoted  helpers. 

With  reference  to  source  of  income  our  schools  belong 
to  one  of  two  classes.  A few  of  these — usually  our  oldest 
schools,  not  more  than  five  or  six — are  supported  by  private 
endowment  supplemented  by  State  aid;  the  great  majority 
are  supported  entirely  by  funds  appropriated  by  their  respec- 
tive State  legislatures.  These  appropriations  vary  from  less 
than  $200  to  over  $400  per  pupil.  The  more  usual  method 
is  to  appropriate  a lump  sum  based  upon,  but  usually  smaller 
than,  the  detailed  estimates  of  the  school’s  need  made  by  the 
Boards  of  Managers  and  Superintendents.  Some  of  our 
State-supported  schools  are  greatly  restricted  in  their  activi- 
ties because  of  insufficient  funds ; others  are  more  generously 
treated;  the  entire  matter  depends  wholly  upon  the  attitude 
of  the  State  towards  education. 

As  an  indication  of  the  trend  in  the  education  of  the 
young  blind  I cannot  do  better  than  describe  three  of  our 
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most  recently  reconstructed  school  plants,  viz. : the  school 
at  Overbrook,  which  is  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia;  the  Maryland  School  at  Overlea,  a suburb 
of  Baltimore,  and  the  Perkins  Institution  at  Watertown, 
a suburb  of  Bostorr.  These  three  schools  happen  to  belong 
to  the  first  group  mentioned,  i.  e.  they  are  privately  endowed, 
and  their  income  is  supplemented  by  public  funds.  As 
they  are  governed  by  boards  of  managers  that  are  self- 
perpetuating  bodies  who  are  entirely  free  to  manage  their 
schools  as  they  will,  their  reconstructed  plants  are  the 
embodiment  of  the  most  advanced  thought  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind  in  America.  All  three  are  located 
in  rural  or  quasi-rural  communities  in  close  proximity  to 
populous  centers.  All  recognize  the  beneficial  effects  of 
abundance  of  light  and  fresh  air;  all  have  low  and  some- 
what extended  buildings  for  reasons  of  safety,  and  to  avoid 
unnecessary  climbing  of  stairs,  and  resultant  noise  and  con- 
fusion. The  Philadelphia  and  Boston  schools  are  built  for 
the  entire  separation  of  the  sexes,  boys  and  girls  coming 
together  only  for  daily  prayers  and  for  choir  practice;  the 
Baltimore  (Maryland)  school  teaches  boys  and  girls  to- 
gether in  the  same  class  rooms.  The  Philadelphia  school, 
rebuilt  in  1897-98,  houses  its  pupils  in  a kindergarten  build- 
ing (where  live  thirty-six  children,  their  teachers,  two 
housemothers  and  the  necessary  help),  and  in  six  cottages 
— four  with  twenty-four,  two  with  thirty  pupils  each — in 
which  pupils  are  classified  according  to  age  and  physical  and 
mental  development.  Pupils  eat  in  a common  dining-room, 
one  for  each  sex  where  they  sit  by  families.  The  Philadel- 
phia school,  the  first  of  the  three  to  be  reconstructed,  is  a 
combination  of  the  cottage  and  congregate  plans  with  a 
capacity  for  192  pupils;  site,  plant  and  furnishings  cost  in 
1898  slightly  in  excess  of  $400,000 — it  could  not  be  repro- 
duced today  for  less  than  $800,000.  We  recently  purchased 
an  additional  three  and  one-half  acres  of  land  at  a cost  of 
$55,000. 

The  Maryland  school  was  reconstructed  in  1911-1912 
with  a capacity  for  about  120  white  and  60  colored  pupils  at 


an  approximate  cost  of  $100,000.  There  are  at  present  four 
cottages  for  white,  two  for  colored  entirely  detached;  an 
administration  building  and  a superintendent’s  house.  Here 
the  cottages  are  complete  units  with  kitchen  and  dining- 
room where  teachers  and  pupils  eat  together.  Pupils  are 
classified  for  living  purposes  as  at  the  Philadelphia  school, 
according  to  age  and  physical  and  mental  development ; but 
the  plan  specifically  provides  for  the  pupils  to  do  more  of  the 
daily  routine  than  was  planned  for  at  the  Philadelphia 
(Overbrook)  school. 

A study  of  the  latest  plant  to  be  reconstructed — that 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  many  years  located  at  South 
Boston  (Mass.),  now  at  Watertown,  a suburb  of  Boston — 
is  interesting  not  only  because  as  the  latest  it  attempts  to 
embody  all  the  best  features  of  five  or  six  of  our  newest 
plants,  but  because  the  director,  Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  after 
long  experience  in  schools  for  the  blind,  availed  himself  not 
only  of  all  the  best  thought  in  America  but  visited  66  insti- 
tutions, societies  and  associations  for  the  blind  in  Europe 
before  beginning  plans  for  the  new  plant.  Besides  he  had 
only  a few  years  before,  directed  the  rebuilding  of  the  school 
at  Philadelphia  and  so  pleased  was  he  with  this  beautiful 
plant  that  he  went  to  Boston  in  1907  fully  intending  to 
reproduce  there  the  Overbrook  plant.  The  Spanish  Mission 
style  of  architecture  in  the  Philadelphia  school,  however, 
has  been  replaced  at  Boston  by  English  architecture  of  the 
Tudor  period.  The  plant  has  seven  buildings,  an  adminis- 
tration building,  four  cottages  for  the  boys,  four  for  the 
girls  of  the  upper  school,  each  group  built  around  a close, 
each  cottage  having  a capacity  for  about  twenty  pupils : the 
lower  school  where  there  is  separate  provision  for  both 
housing  and  schooling  120  pupils  of  kindergarten  and  pri- 
mary age ; a power  house,  printing  plant  and  quarters  for  the 
male  employees;  a small  hospital;  and  the  director’s  house. 
The  special  feature  of  this  newest  residential  school  for  the 
blind  is  the  provision  for  what  Director  Allen  has  aptly  called 
“contributory  effort”  by  the  pupils,  both  boys  and  girls.  For 
each  cottage  family  in  the  upper  school,  numbering  about 


twenty-five,  only  one  domestic — the  cook — spends  all  her 
time  in  the  cottage,  the  half-time  of  a second  domestic  being 
all  that  is  required  to  keep  the  cottage  in  order.  Boys  and 
girls  alike,  lay  the  table,  wash  and  dry  the  dishes,  brush  the 
crumbs  from  the  floor,  make  their  beds,  dust  the  floors  of 
their  bed-rooms  and  of  the  halls  and  living  rooms,  the  work 
being  assigned  according  as  a pupil  is  totally  blind  or  is 
possessed  of  a little  sight.  The  totally  blind  wash  and  dry 
the  dishes,  and  make  the  beds ; the  partially  blind  brush  the 
floors  and  dust  the  furniture,  sight  being  not  absolutely 
necessary  but  highly  desirable  for  such  work.  These  house- 
hold duties  are  so  assigned  that  pupils  can  perform  the  nec- 
essary work  and  prepare  their  lessons  as  well 

The  purpose  of  all  this  “contributory  effort”  is  to  give 
the  pupils  the  opportunity  to  realize  in  some  small  degree 
that  education  costs  something;  that  nothing  in  this  world 
worth  the  having  is  to  be  had  without  effort;  and  that,  as 
the  opportunities  for  blind  people  are  somewhat  limited 
and  restricted,  they  should  welcome  every  opportunity  to  do 
the  small  things  that  they  may  later  be  capable  of  greater 
achievements : for  what  is  more  true  than  this : “He  that  is 
faithful  in  little,  is  faithful  also  in  much.” 

Director  Allen  does  not  claim  originality  for  this 
scheme : it  was  begun  in  the  girls’  school  in  Dr.  Howe’s  time 
and  it  has  been  in  successful  operation  there  for  many  years : 
Mr.  Allen’s  contribution  is  the  extension  of  the  plan  to  the 
boys’  school  as  well.  I visited  the  school  for  three  days  late 
in  May  and  I am  enthusiastic  about  the  plan,  for  in  it  I 
believe  there  are  great  possibilities.  Boys  and  girls  that  go 
through  school  with  such  opportunities  make  men  and 
women  who  can  bring  things  to  pass. 

The  twentieth  century  has  brought  a more  general  ac- 
ceptance by  American  educators  of  the  blind  of  the  thought 
that  the  aim  in  the  education  of  the  blind  is  after  all  the 
development  of  the  power  to  achieve  self-support,  an  aim 
that  experience  has  proven  is  entirely  possible  for  the  young 
man  or  woman  without  sight  who  is  in  other  respects 
normal.  The  efficiency  of  all  our  schools  must  therefore  be 


judged,  not  by  the  amount  of  money  expended  or  by  the 
beauty  of  the  plants,  but  by  the  capabilities  of  our  graduates 
judged  by  the  above  standard — the  ability  of  the  blind  per- 
son to  take  his  place  in  the  seeing  world  side  by  side  with 
his  brother  man  who  sees. 
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FORM  OF  LEGACY 


I hereby  give  and  bequeath  to  the  “Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind”,  in 
Philadelphia,  and  its  successors  for  ever  (if  real 
estate),  all  that,  etc.,  (if  personal),  the  Sum  of,  etc. 


